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A Message to the Librarians of America 
By Peart S. Buck 


BOokKS are more important today than ever before. 
The most urgent need for our times is for more in- 
formation, given to more people. For the great deci- 
sions which are being forced upon us all, world decisions 
which will affect millions of people as well as ourselves, 
must be made not by any little group of men in any 
capital, but by the peoples of the democratic countries, 
and especially by the people of the United States. 
* 
Writers are aware of this immediate need. Today 
they are working harder than ever before to find and 
write about the facts which the people ought to have 
, about the war, the peace and other peoples. Publishers 
are working hard, in spite of paper shortage, to publish 
the needed books. But both writers and publishers are 
dependent upon those who distribute books, and the 
librarian is the key person in the situation. The libra- 
rian is the transmission. It is the librarian upon whom 
the writer and the publisher depend, and the person to 
whom the reader turns. The librarian must not be the 
keeper of books, he must be the dispenser of books. He 
must be more than this—he must be the stimulator, the 
public teacher, to persuade people that they must first 
know in order to be able to act wisely. 

For the greatest single danger in our society today is 
the impetuous urge to act, without the knowledge to 
make action wise. Political action, particularly, unless 
it is based on sound knowledge, is the most dangerous. 
To act is easy, to know is hard. It is the duty of the 
librarian, not only to put knowledge at the disposal of 
the people, but to urge the ignorant to know, to 
persuade the lazy to read and to think, to use every 
possible means to lure the reluctant and the trivial to 
discover the essential truths. (Continued on Page 458) 
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Let There Be Light--- 


At Least Enough for Reading in Libraries 
By Rosert M. STECHER, M.D.* 


OF all the visual tasks performed in- 
doors, reading is probably the most com- 
mon, the most continuous, and among the 
most trying. In view of the obvious im- 
portance which light plays in relation to 
reading, the smug complacency and lack of 
alertness on the part of librarians and 
library administrators regarding modern 
illumination is amazing. Having been 
struck with the unreasonableness of this at- 
titude, the author wishes to review briefly 
some of the past and current practises, to 
present evidence concerning the effect of 
light on performance, and to make certain 
broad recommendations. It would seem 
that members of the Medical Library As- 
sociation might be particularly responsive 
to physiologically sound suggestions, based 
on experimental studies and practical ex- 
perience, since the group consists of physi- 
cians and the librarians who serve physi- 
cians—people who are all keenly aware of 
the factors influencing physical health, 
psychological response, intellectual ac- 
complishment and community hygiene. 
Although the main topic of this study is 
light and the general level of illumination, 
our real concern is reading and readability 
in libraries, reading rooms and private 
studies. Some of the factors influencing 
total performance are beyond the control 
of the librarian and are mentioned only to 
be dismissed. These include contrast of 
color and brilliance of paper and printing, 
size and clarity of type, length and spacing 
of the printed line, width of margins, and 
the visual acuity of the reader, modified 
as it may be by refractive errors and cor- 


* From the Department of Medicine, City Hos- 
pital, Cleveland. Reprinted with permission of 


author from BULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL 
AssociaTIOon, Vol. 33, No. 2, April, 1945. 


rectzon with lenses. The factors influ- 


encing the ease of reading which engage 
our attention in this study are those which 
can be controlled by the architect, the en- 
gineer, the librarian and the treasurer. 
These include the general level of illumin- 
ation, contrast, and glare. 

Before considering details let us examine 
the general problem. Unfortunately, there 
is no agreement as to ideal illumination for 
reading rooms or libraries nor is there 
consensus as to what is adequate. Unanim- 
ity can often be had concerning lighting 
which is obviously bad. The Army and 
the Navy demanded that 50 foot candles 
be provided in reading rooms of two col- 
leges though they finally accepted 40 in one 
and 25 in the other. The Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library recently equipped as nearly 
ideally as possible a reading room at Crile 
General Hospital, providing 50 foot 
candles. One large manufacturing plant in 
Cleveland demands 40 foot candles in any 
room where typing, filing or reading is to 
be done. The typing room of a large pub- 
lishing house’ had 35 foot candles of light 
on the typing desk. The conference room 
and library in a local hospital had 25 foot 
candles provided by fluorescent lamps. 
The President of the American Library As- 
sociation believes that 25 foot candles is 
adequate. Dr. Howard T. Karsner has 
provided 140 foot candles from fluorescent 
lamps for his autopsy tables. Some 
modern display windows have 100 foot 
candles. Offices, drafting rooms and fac- 
tories are provided with general levels as 
high as 50 foot candles. Up to date drug 
and grocery stores not infrequently have 
20 to 30 foot candles. Lamps in surgical 
amphitheaters may deliver as many as 
1,000 foot-candles to the field of operation. 
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Fic. 1. Two books flat on a table receiving light from a table lamp at angles of. 
60° and 30° respectively. Book A lying flat intercepts only one-half the light which it 
does when turned so its surface is perpendicular to the ijight source. Cosine angle 
60° = 0.5. Book B intercepts almost the same amount of light in both of its positions. 


Cosine angle 30° = 14 V3 = 0.856. 


The conditions usually found in libraries 
are in marked contrast to the above. 
Many of the great public libraries, such as 
those of New York, Boston and Cleveland, 
were designed and built from twenty to 
forty years ago. All too frequently they 
have high ceilings, ornately carved wood- 
work with dark finishes, and huge bronze 
chandeliers carrying numerous naked elec- 
tric lights. The general level of illumina- 
tion is often very low, 2 to 5 foot candles, 
and table lamps are the main source of 
light. Occasionally one does find an office, 
a special reading room or a _ particular 
study which has been redesigned and re- 
illuminated in conformity with modern 
standards. The author recently visited a 
monumental college library which, the 
catalog states, “was planned on a generous 
scale.” The general inadequacy of illum- 
ination according to any standard was in 
striking contrast to the sumptuous provi- 
sions for other features of the library and 
the college. The long, high, beautifully 
designed hall containing the main desk, the 
card catalog and open racks of new ac- 
cessions, had less than 2 foot candles of 
general illumination at night. Browsing by 
day was thoroughly delightful because of 
adequate daylight but it was impossible at 


night for more than a moment because of 
eye strain. There was no provision for 
supplementary lighting at the browsing 
racks. Rather unsatisfactory supplemen- 
tary lighting was available at parts of the 
main desk and the general card catalog. 
The librarians, however, were required to 
replace cards in returned books under less 
than 2 foot candles. In the reference room 
of the same library is a globe of the world 
lighted with less than 2 foot candles, with 
no provision for supplementary lighting. 
In this library the Navy demanded that 
two large reading rooms be provided with 
50 foot candles. This was accomplished 
by table lamps at two-foot intervals, each 
with a 100 watt bulb. 

The author had the pleasure several 
years ago of planning indirect lighting to 
a general level of 15 foot candles on the 
reading tables in a hospital library where 
illumination had previously been less than 
3 foot candles. Under the new arrange- 
ments complaints ceased, sleeping in the 
reading room no longer occurred and night 
use of the library increased appreciably. 
When the change was made, the room 
seemed very bright, but today several times 
as much light would be recommended. In 
the main~ reading room of the Cleveland 
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Medical Library’ general illumination 
varies from 6 to 15 foot candles. Lighting 
is improved by use of table lamps but the 
situation is far from ideal. In several 
smaller reading rooms the general level of 
illumination was barbaric, from one to 3 
foot candles. Powerful table and floor 
lamps provided bright light in restricted 
areas with consequent unpleasant contrast 
and glare, but they were of no help for 
shelf browsing or a general meeting. 

Some of the conditions found in libraries 
are tolerable, and reading for any extended 
period of time is practical, only by use of 
table lamps supplementing this general 
illumination. If the lamp is close to the 
table, it is usually low enough so that 
direct light does not reach the eyes, and 
distracting irritation is thus avoided. The 
light is brilliant near the base of the lamp 
but it fades rapidly so that the area lighted 
is small and contrast is great. When the 
lamp is high above the table, distracting 
light cannot be avoided. The area lighted 
is large and the changes in brilliance are 
not so abrupt. Table lamps are often used 
to avoid the necessity of adequate general 
illumination. It has been recommended 
that the ratio of contrast never be greater 
than 1 to 10. Intensities of 100 to 150 
foot candles are frequently found at the 
base of powerful table lamps when the 
general level of illumination is 2 to 5 foot 
candles. Table lamps cannot provide dif- 
fused and even lighting. 

Table lamps have certain characteristics, 
the limitations of which are not generally 
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understood. The limitations are largely 
those imposed by the laws of brilliance. 
Brilliance varies inversely with the square 
of the distance from the source of light, 
and follows the cosine emission law. This 
is graphically demonstrated in Fig. 1, 
which shows that only one-half as much 
light falls on a book lying flat at 60° from 
the axis of the light source as would on a 
book at the same distance whose plane is 
perpendicular to that axis. There is less 
difference at 30°. The combined influence 
of the cosine emission law and distance 
from the light is demonstrated by Figs. 2 
and 3. Fig. 2 shows an arrangement which 
the author uses at home but one not often 
found on a library table because the 
source of light is on a line perpendicular 
to the line of vision. With this ideal ar- 
rangement, glare is completely avoided. 
The light source is a table lamp with two 
100 watt Mazda lamps about 1 foot above 
the book level. There are 100, 25 and 5 
foot candles respectively at points 1, 2 and 
3 feet from the base of the lamp. The 
conventional arrangement for table lamps 
in most libraries is shown in Fig 3 where 
the lamp is in the middle of the table. In 
the case of Book A the distance and light 
intensity is the same as for Book A in 
Fig. 2, but this arrangement is seriously 
depreciated because of glare. With glossy 
paper reading becomes well nigh impos- 
sible. With table lights spaced 3 feet 
apart a fairly uniform light distribution is 
obtained but this condition is rare. In 
actual practice library table lamps occa- - 


25 | BC. EC. 


<— 1 Foot —><— 1 Foo! —> <—_ 1 Foot —> 


Fic. 2. Reading at home. The light source is 1 foot above table level. Distances from 
the light to Books A, B, and C are the hypotenuses of triangles with one side 1 foot 
and the other sides 1, 2 and 3 feet respectively. Distances from the light to the books 
are 1.4, 2.24 and 3.2 feet. Intensities are therefore 14, 1/5 and 1/10 of what they are 
at 1 foot. These intensitics must be multiplied by 0.7, 0.5 and 0.33 to correct for the 


cosine emission law. 
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sionally produce 100 to 150 foot candles at 
the base. Too often, however, they yield 
only 15 to 25 foot candles. 

Let us now consider the relationship be- 
tween levels of illumination, fatigue and 
eye strain in relation to reading per- 
formance and other discriminative tasks 
close at hand. Of all the animals man is 
the only one that has frequent or pro- 
longed need for near vision. Even man 
under primitive conditions escapes this 
necessity, requiring only distant vision for 
casual seeing under outdoor conditions. 
Whether in bright sunlight, dusk or the 
darkest night he has need only to dis- 
tinguish large objects at a distance. It 
has been civilization requiring dependence 
upon the printed page and development of 
technical crafts utilizing delicate skills 
which has caused man’s enslavement to the 
necessity under artificial light of repeated, 
continuous tasks of discriminative seeing 
close. at hand, less than arm’s length away. 
The possibilities of recognizing and avoid- 
ing the ill effects of this unnatural situa- 
tion have only recently become available 
through a better understanding of this 
problem, the development of technical 
facilities for the quantitative appraisal of 
the lighting conditions, and efficient appli- 
ances for adequate illumination. 

That excessive use of eyes for close work 
leads to measurable defects is suggested by 
the increased incidence of refractive errors 
requiring correction with glasses under 
those conditions and in those pursuits 
which are most demanding in these re- 
spects. Gould’ has classified occupations 
into five groups according to their depend- 
ence upon close vision. He estimated the 
incidence of ocular or eyestrain diseases in 
group one, outdoor workers, to be 1 to 20 
per cent, while among workers who were 
subject to intense use of the eyes the in- 
cidence was 80 to 100 per cent. He states 
that eye strain increases as the distance 
between the eye and the object decreases 
and that with decrease of illumination be- 
low a high physiological standard there is 
a geometrical increase of eyestrain. 

Of all the factors influencing reading the 
most important is general level of illumina- 
tion. It is also the most deceptive. Man 
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is unable to judge accurately the level of 
illumination by his senses alone, though 
he may learn to do so with experience by 
indirect means. Inability to judge light is 
due in part to the adaptability man has for 
this sense. The eyes can see and function 
properly and without injury in degrees of 
light varying as greatly as 1 to 100,000. 
Man can read average print in light vary- 
ing from 0.1 to 1,000 foot candles. Neither 
extreme is ideal but their disadvantages are 
manifest not so much by difference in read- 
ing performance as by eye strain and 
physical fatigue. Under outdoor conditions 
in the daytime one may enjoy levels of 
illumination many times as high as are 
ordinarily attained by artificial lights. Our 
fathers thought artificial light was bad for 
the eyes and that one ought not to read in 
bed. It would not have been bad had 
there been enough of it. 

The best light is uniform and diffused, 
such as is reflected from a cloudless north- 
ern sky.. With this light there are no 
shadows, no high lights, no glare, and no 
reflection. Indirect lighting produces this 
condition and is ideal if it is bright 
enough. A light colored ceiling with dull 
finish is desirable and light colored walls, 
floors and furniture help greatly in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. With indirect 
illumination light comes from an infinite 
number of sources, no one of which is so 
bright as to be irritating, and shadows 
and glare are avoided. 

High lights and bright spots produce 
contrast of high intensity. This may be 
only annoying or distracting but if severe 
enough may lead to temporary blinding, a 
fact apparent to everyone who has tried to 
look at the sun. A naked electric light 
produces a similar effect. Even shielded 
fixtures which are bright in the line of 
vision are annoying and decrease visual 
acuity. Indirect lighting produces no 
bright spots. Fluorescent fixtures have a 
low light intensity and can be tolerated 
when exposed. The head lights of the on- 
coming automobile at night are intolerable 
though they are scarcely noticeable at 
noon. One need only to sit behind the 
projector in a dark room during a lecture 
to know how annoying is the pin point of 
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Fic. 3. Reading at the library. Book A is the same distance away and has the same 
intensity of light in this instance as in Fig. 2 but this is not desirable because of glare. 
Distances from the light to Books B and C are the hypotenuses of triangles with one side 
1 foot and the other side 1.4 and 2.2 feet. Distances from the light to the books are 
1.4, 1.7 and 2.4 feet. Intensities are 1/4, 1/3 and 1/6 of what they are at 1 foot. These 
intensities must be multiplied by 0.7, 0.6 and 0.4 to correct for the cosine emission law. 


LIGHT INTENSITIES FROM TABLE LAMPS IN FIGURES 2 AND 3 


Distance Distance 
from from Light 


lightto distance Light Cosine Computed Actual 


base book squared Intensity of angle light light 
Fig. 2. Book A 1 1.4 2 1y2 0.7 100 
Book B 2 2.2 5 1/5 0.5 28.5 25 
Book C 3 3.2 10 1/10 0.33 9.5 5 
Fig. 3. Book A 1 1.4 2 1/2 0.7 100 
Book B 1.4 a7 3 1/3 0.6 57 45 
Book C 2a 2.4 6 1/6 0.4 20 10 


Light source was 1 foot above the table. Actual readings given in the last columr 
were taken with a light meter. Computed light was determined from actual light on 
Books A. 


light escaping from the rear of the ma- 
chine. It is the contrast, not the intensity 
of light which counts. 

Improper attention to the factors dis- 
cussed above leads to unnecessary eye 
strain. For short periods of time reading 
can be accomplished under the most un- 
satisfactory conditions, but sustained per- 
formance may be impossible. The speed 
of reading is influenced very little, the 
greatest effect being noted in the endur- 


ance. Eye strain affects the eyes locally 
by producing inflammation, tearing, pains 
in the eyes and blurred vision. General 
effects include headache, dizziness, nausea 
and indigestion. Fatigue of extraocular 
muscles follows, leading to difficulty in 
convergence, and the iris gradually relaxes. 
The final effect is overpowering sleepiness. 
Slumberers in a library reading room may 
be accepted as proof of inadequate illum- 
ination. 


(=) 
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Relying mostly upon direct observations 
on trained subjects performing standard 
reading tests under controlled conditions, 
Luckiesh and Moss’ have devised methods 
to test these factors quantitatively. These 
investigators recorded the rate of reading, 
rate of blinking, rate of heart beat and de- 

’ gree of muscular tension. Readability they 
defined as “an attribute of the physical 
characteristics of the material read” and 
appraised, on this basis, “by the criteria of 
rate of reading and rate of involuntary 
blinking while reading.” With these 
studies it was possible to compare the 
relative effect of various conditions upon 
ease of reading or readability. The rate of 
blinking after reading a book for one hour 
with 10 foot candles was 18 per cent 
higher, and with 1 foot candle was 54 
per cent higher, than with 100 foot candles. 
Using the same levels of illumination, the 
rate of blinking in the last five minutes of 
the reading period compared to the initial 
five minutes was 8 per cent higher with 
100 foot candles, 31 per cent higher with 
10 foot candles, and 71 per cent higher 
with 1 foot candle, proving the increased 
ease of performance with adequate illum- 
ination. The blinking rate and the diffi- 
culty in reading became greater as the 
task was prolonged. The imposition of a 
refractive error of plus 0.5 D and of minus 
0.5 D by the use of eye glasses increased 
the blinking rate 50 per cent. Decreasing 
type size from 12 point to 6 point in- 
creased the’ blinking rate 48 per cent. 
Rate of ordinary reading was not greatly 
influenced by improved illumination. On 
raising illumination from 1 foot candle to 
100 foot candles, rate of reading increased 
8 per cent with 10 point type and only 5 
per cent with 12 point type. When the 
reading task was made more difficult, how- 
ever, as by use of Old English type with 
which the reader was less familiar, there 
was a 50 per cent increase in speed of 
reading when the light was increased from 
4 to 16 foot candles. 

Visual acuity or the ability to distinguish 
details is definitely dependent upon the 
level of illumination. It was found that 
visual efficiency, according to the American 
Medical Association scale, was increased 
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from 80 to 100 per cent under 100 foot 
candles compared to 1 foot candle. (Rat- 
ing with the Snellen Test Chart was in- 
creased from 20/40 to 20/20.) This meant 
that objects could be distinguished under 
100 foot candles one-half the size of those 
discerned under 1 foot candle.* 


Contrast sensitivity is the ability to dis- 
tinguish differences in brightness. Persons 
with normal vision can recognize large ob- 
jects under high levels of brightness when 
contrast is as low as 1 per cent. With 
low levels of illumination, such as moon- 
light, it may require contrast as high as 50 
per cent. For ease of reading, contrast 
between the printed word and the paper 
which bears it should be as great as pos- 
sible; ideally it is completely black non- 
glossy print on pure white paper. Con- 
trast between the object and the back- 
ground may be irritating and fatiguing, 
however, when it is too great, so this must 
be confined within limits. Reading is ac- 
complished with a minimum of effort when 
brightness of the central and surrounding 
fields is approximately equal. Surround- 
ings brighter than the central object make 
reading conditions less favorable than when 
they are darker. The lighting of the 
background should be at least one-tenth as 
bright as of the central object. 

The large and unequal increments dis- 
cussed in these studies, from 1 to 10 to 
100 foot candles, are necessary because 
visibility and ease of seeing operates ac- 
cording to Fechner’s Law that sensation 
varies arithmetically as the stimulus in- 
creases geometrically. Luckiesh presents a 
table giving foot candle ranges for 10 
grades of seeing tasks. Approximately 
equal increments of reading effectiveness 
require levels of illumination of 1, 2, 5, 10, 


20, 50, 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 foot 
candles. Levels to 200 can be obtained by 
general lighting. Higher levels require 


supplementary lighting.‘ 

What is the proper level of illumination? 
This has not been finally determined. We 
have seen that a variety of visual tasks 
can be performed under widely different 
conditions. Lancaster’ in 1937 recom- 


mended 10 to 20 foot candles for reading, 
10 to 200 foot candles for sewing, 20 to 
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50 foot candles for drafting, and 5 to 10 
foot candles for auditoriums and locker 
rooms. In 1938, the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and the American Institute of 
Architects specified as the “Recommended 
Practice of School Lighting” the following 
levels of illumination: «sight saving class 
rooms, 30 foot candles; sewing rooms, 
drafting rooms and art rooms, 25 foot 
candles; classrooms, study halls, lecture 
rooms, libraries and offices, on desks and 
blackboards, 15 foot candles; auditoriums, 
assembly rooms and cafeterias not used for 
study, 6 foot candles; and corridors, stair- 
ways and locker rooms, 4 foot candles. 
The State Law of Ohio requires 30 foot 
candles of light, only 5 per cent of which 
may be direct, in rooms used for sight 
saving classes. In an editorial Jackson 
states that although 35 to 50 foot candles 
may be enough for large clear type or good 
book paper for newspaper print “100 foot 
candles is the least that should be spoken 
of as sufficient.” “A light of 100 foot 
candles, falling squarely on the page to be 
read, should be provided in every part of 
every school room.” He further states: 
“We may hope the time will come when 
provision of good light in the schoolroom 
will be regarded as more important than 
the architectural appearance and eco- 
nomical construction of school buildings.” 


The complaint is frequently heard that 
50 foot candles is too high, that too much 
light is irritating and fatiguing. The irri- 
tation of indoor lighting arises because of 
intense light spots, high contrast and glare, 
not from the general level of light. Out- 
door light transcends anything man ordi- 
narily provides indoors. In mid-winter at 
mid-day during a snowstorm, when neither 
sun, shadow nor horizon was distinguish- 
able, light intensity was 300 foot candles. 
The shade of a north porch at noon in 
mid-summer may be 300 foot candles. 
The shade of a clear cloudless sky in July 
yielded 700 foot candles, and direct sun- 
shine provides 7,000 to 10,000 foot candles. 


Improved illumination for reading can 
compensate for minor visual deficiencies or 
difficulties. This principle was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by a personal experience. 
The author, having mislaid his glasses, was 
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unable to decide whether a typewritten 
sheet was the original or the first carbon 
when seen under his office light of 12 foot 
candles. With supplementary lighting to 
100 foot candles the typing was revealed 
to be obviously the original. It appeared 
to be just as clear without glasses under 
100 foot candles as it did with glasses 
under 12 foot candles. In controlled ex- 
periments over a two year period fifth and 
sixth grade pupils made a significantly 
better record under improved school room 
lighting than did the control group in a 
conventionally lighted room. 


Some consideration should be devoted to 
the cost of lighting. Luckiesh points out 
that artificial light cost twenty-five to 
thirty times as much in 1900 as it does 
today. It cost a hundred times as much 
a century ago. The luminous efficiency of 
the candle flame is about 0.1 lumen per 
watt. Tungsten filament lamps give 8 to 
20 lumens per watt. Modern fluorescent 
lamps yield about 40 lumens per watt, and 
even greater efficiencies can be expected in 
the future.’ 


The cost of library lighting is moderate. 
The Cleveland Medical Library in 1944 
spent only $1,100 out of a total budget of 
$37,000. That was 3 per cent of the total 
budget and less than 10 per cent of the 
building maintenance costs. The New 
York Public Library in 1942 spent $65,000 
for light, heat and power. Estimating that 
half of this went for light, it amounted to 
$32,000 out of $1,844,000, or 1.7 per cent 
of the total budget and 13 per cent of the 
building maintenance costs. The Cleve- 
land Public Library in 1944 spent $27,700 
for light out of a total expenditure of 
$2,110,000, or 1.3 per cent of the total 
budget. If conventional Mazda bulbs are 
replaced by fluorescent lamps, we may 
expect to have about two and one-half 
times the light now attained for the same 
power cost. Architects of the Cleveland 


Public School system have found that the 
same wattage which produced 5 foot 
candles by indirect lighting will produce 
30 foot candles satisfactorily with direct 
fluorescent light. 

It has been suggested to the author that 
this is not an appropriate time to consider 
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lighting problems. Perhaps it is not ideal 
because of manpower shortages, building 
restrictions and priorities on fixtures. Such 
obstacles exist, no doubt, but it takes some 
time to convince people that a change is 
desirable and the author fears that in many 
instances opportunity for improvement will 
occur before approval for renovation can 
be obtained. Considerable experience in 
illumination has accumulated since the war 
began. Many factories have been planned 
and built for war production, modern 
buildings properly designed to satisfy alert 
and aggressive management and to provide 
levels of illumination which formerly were 
not only unattainable but even undreamed 
of. In fields of competitive production, 
modern lighting has proved to be profitable 
because of improvement of performance, 
decrease of accidents and errors, greater 
employee comfort and lessened fatigue. 
As an amateur without technical experi- 
ence with illumination, the author has 
been impressed with the evidence which 
indicates the advantages of proper lighting, 
lighting at levels of brightness rarely seen 
in libraries. The practical usefulness has 
been amply demonstrated in factories, 
offices and stores. The general standards of 
our living, the resources of our economy, the 
habits of expending our wealth are such 
as to justify enlightened men in demanding 
proper illumination for reading which will 
reduce eye strain and limit physical and 
emotional fatigue. There is not only com- 
fort to be attained but an economy of 
effort leading to greater efficiency and 
higher levels of accomplishment. The 
author recommends general levels of diffuse 
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illumination at least as high as 25 foot 
candles where continuous reading or study 
may be carried on for periods of an hour 
or more. Under certain circumstances, 
such as for the study of poorly printed 
material, old or faded manuscripts, fine or 
unfamiliar writing: or printing, for use of 
people with impaired vision, for tasks sus- 
tained for several hours or more the gen- 
eral level should be increased or supple- 
mentary lighting employed. Supplementary 
lighting must always be fortified with 
background lighting to levels at least one- 
tenth as great. The plea for these mini- 
mum standards seems justified despite the 
obvious fact that many installations in use 
today falling short of these suggestions 
must be accepted as tolerable. The author 
is confident that even the most unreason- 
able requirements he may propose today 
will seem commonplace in five years and 
totally inadequate in ten. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE LIBRARIANS OF AMERICA 
(Continued from Front Cover) 


Knowledge is in books. Thinking minds, 
intelligent spirits, put their essence into 
books. The only way to bring contact on 
a large enough scale between these sources 
of knowledge and the people who need that 
knowledge is to bring books and people to- 
gether. Informed public action can come 
only from an informed public opinion. An 
informed public opinion can only come 
from an informed public interest. And in- 
formed public interest can only come from 
informed people. 


Yes, the librarian is the most important 
person just now in the country. Why do 
I say our country? For as the average 
American today knows and thinks and de- 
cides, the world will go. The librarian is 
at this moment the most important person 
in the world. 


—From News Notes and Quotations, 
No. 50—May, 1945, School of 


Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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MUSEUM LOANS TO LIBRARIES 
By THORNE DEUVEL* 


TO children of rural districts and localities 
from which many youngsters are unable to 
depart for a broader look at the world, the 
portable exhibits sent out by the Illinois 
State Museum for use in libraries and rural 
schools of the State help to extend these 
farm-bred horizons. 


The Visual Aids Service was begun by 
the Illinois State Museum in 1939 in co- 
operation with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. At the Central Laboratory, lo- 
cated in a house at Second Street and 
South Grand Avenve in Springfield, work- 
ers under skilled supervision turned out 
many kinds of miniatures and models for 
use as school and library loans. As a sort 


of testing ground for the practical value of . 


the loans, the Modern Youth Museum for 
children was arranged in rooms of the first 
floor and was opened to the public in 1940. 


When the WPA was dissolved, the 
Museum continued its loan service and its 
Modern Youth Museum. Both have grown 
through the years. When more assistance 
in preparing and sending out loans is pos- 
sible, the service will be greatly extended, 
but probably it will not reach this point 
until the Museum is housed in its own 
building. 

Meanwhile the Visual Aids continue to 
go out to small libraries and rural schools 
in Illinois. Not only are the loans used 
by teachers to illustrate certain phases of 
the curriculum, but they also are used by 
librarians to illustrate in three-dimensional 
forms the characters or subject-matter in 
books. The twenty-five models of children 
of Illinois, ranging from the boy and girl 
of 1820 to the children of 1915, can be 
used to draw attention to period books. 
The dolls, though intended primarily to 
feature Illinois children, are applicable to 
the same periods throughout most of the 
country. They are beautifully modelled 
with expressive features. The costumes 
are authenticaily designed from old pic- 


* Director, Illinois State Museum, Springfield. 


tures of these periods, and are put to- 
gether with an attention to fine detail 
worthy of a Paris creation. These dolls 
may be used to illustrate a large number 
of books, among which might be “Alice in 
Wonderland,” most of the Alcott books, the 
Pepper books, “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” Knipe’s 
“Girls of °64,” Tom Sawyer, “The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy,” and DeAngeli’s 
“Copper-toed Boots.” 


Vollendam dolls may illustrate “The 
Dutch Twins,” or “Hans Brinker.” The 
Chinese boy fits into the story of “Little 
Pear” by Lattimore, and the Navaho dolls 
illustrate books about the mesas, the 
Navahos, and tales of the southwestern 
country. 

Indian stories are excitingly made three- 
dimensional by means of four window-sill 
dioramas. These are constructed to be 
used on a window-sill in library or school 
and thus need no artificial lighting. They 
are life-like scenes with small figures at 
work or play—an Oraibi village scene, the 
domestic life which centers around the 
Navaho hogan, a Crow Indian camp, and 
an Eskimo walrus hunt. A number of 
Indian stories could be used in connection 
with the first three, and Josephine Peary’s 
“Children of the Arctic,” and “Taktuk, an 
Arctic Boy,” could be used with the fourth. 

Transportation models can be used in 
connection with books ranging from 
ancient Egypt and the Vikings to the air- 
age of today. An Egyptian sledge and a 
chariot help to tell the story of “A Little 
Princess Runs Away,” by Howard. The 
Viking ship is part of Hall’s “Viking 
Tales,” and Alice Dalgliesh’s ‘America 
Travels” includes material which is shown 
three-dimensionally by many more of the 
models. “The Pioneer Twins” could be ex- 
hibited with a Conestoga wagon model; 
stories of Queen Elizabeth, “Frenchman’s 
Creek,” or some of the Shakespeare plays 
could be shown with the elaborate Eliza- 
bethan coach and the sedan chair; stories 
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of Mexico with the Mexican cart; Zane 
Grey’s novels and other stories of the 
west’s early days, with the completely 
equipped stage coach. Other books could 
be used with the first railway car, the bob- 
sled, the 1901 Oldsmobile, the 1905 Ford, 
‘the steamer Clermont, and the dugout 
canoes. Air travel, perhaps highlighting 
Petersham’s “Story of Wheels, Ships, 
Trains, and Aircraft,” or books by Byrd, 
Lindbergh, Post and Gatty, Verrill, or 
Buchan, features the model airplanes which 
range from the Boeing Navy pursuit plane 
to the Pitcairn autogyro. The 78 United 
States Air Force training models used for 
identification of plane types during the 
war, are available and have been especially 
popular with boys and their fathers. 

Still other Museum loans are possibili- 
ties for use to point up interest in books. 
Material ranges from mounted birds in 
especially built traveling cases, to several 
series of kodachrome slides, photographs of 
“Changing New York,” Navaho blanket de- 
signs, and silk screen prints. Framed color 
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lithographs illustrate fables and children’s 
stories. These include delightful and im- 
aginative representations of Eskimo and 
Navaho children, “Mowgli and His Broth- 
ers,” “Banana Land,” “Heidi,” an organ 
grinder, “Snow White and Red Rose,” 
“Little Miss Muffet,” “The Fox and the 
Grapes,” “The Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon,” “The Fairy Shoemaker,” circus 
scenes, “This Little Pig Cried Wee, Wee, 
Wee,” “This Little Pig Ate Roast Beef,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” “Tom, the Piper’s Son,” 
and “Yankee Doodle.” They are lively il- 
lustrations for lively books. 

The exhibits may be borrowed free of 
charge. The borrower pays only the ex- 
press charges to and from the Modern 
Youth Section of the [Illinois State 
Museum, 130 East South Grand Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois, and may obtain the 
loans for periods not exceeding two weeks, 
except by special arrangement. A catalog 
listing available exhibits is sent by request 
to librarians and teachers in Illinois. 


The midwinter meeting of the American Library Association will be held in Chicago, » 
December 27 through December 30, at the Drake Hotel. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


WHAT AN IDEAL LIBRARY MEANS TO ME 


“WE may well be proud of Lincoln 
Library (our public library) and the job 
which its Board of Directors and staff 
members are doing in Springfield. 

The innovation of a department to or- 
ganize and offer adults of the community a 
program of educational courses places this 
library well in the forefront of leadership 
among the libraries of the country. The 
displays and book collections on timely 
subjects which are frequently set up at 
Lincoln Library to arouse the interest of 
readers and serve student needs are typical 
of the contributions which our library is 
making. 

Having been requested to write briefly 
on the topic, “What An Ideal Library 
Means to Me,” I would suggest that mov- 
ing toward the “ideal’’ involves a further 
extension along the lines of the present 
program of Springfield’s Library. 

One of the most valuable services which 
a library may render in a community is 
that of creating the desire to read. Selec- 
tion and care of books, adequate cataloging, 
maintenance of an efficient loan and return 
system, and the varied work involved in 
getting books ready for users are all im- 
portant, but even more important is get- 
ting books read by users. 

Adult education is coming into its own. 
We no longer think of education as a 
process confined to youthful years. We 
have come to realize that it is a life long 
opportunity. 

The education of adults seems to fall 
largely into two categories; one, the formal 
educational course’ with instructor, class 
sessions and planned study program, and 
two, the informal or casual education 


which comes to adults through books, lec- 


tures, radio programs, motion pictures, and 
a variety of media in our daily lives. 
Much of this latter type may be so dis- 
organized as to be practically useless and 
some of it may even be based on misinfor- 
ration; nevertheless, it is an educational 
process increasingly affecting the lives of 
adults, and the use of books would seem 
the most valuable of instrumentalities in 
the whole process. An ideal library will 
seek to contribute to both areas of adult 
education, the formal and informal, so 
far as circumstances permit, but certainly 
to the informal for it has a natural role 
there. 


In the world of today, interests of all 
kinds compete for the time and attention 
of the individual, and it seems to me that 
a library must enter into competition with 
advertising and promotional work to keep 
its wares continually before the people. 


Newspaper stories, radio announcements, 
and general publicity telling the public of 
available reading materials, new books and 
library services are valuable to bring in the 
non-user and keep the library before the 
people. Displays, collections of books, 
posters and similar materials may be used 
advantageously to arouse greater interest 
once the patron is inside the library. 

A significant role in constructive com- 
munity affairs will surely be played by the 
library which has defined its course in the 
adult education movement and _ which 
pursues an aggressive policy of creating in- 
terest in the benefits and pleasures brought 
by books. Such a library is approaching 
the “ideal” in its service. ~ 

—LEIGH B. SMITH, 
Commissioner of Finance, 
Springfield, IIl. 
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One of the means used by the Lincoln 
Library to keep the community aware of 
the library and its services, is a series of 
six bookmarks suggesting the many services 
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offered. Bookmark No. 1 brought atten- 
tion to the Information Department while 
Bookmark No. 2 was Of interest to Parents 
and Teachers. 


TEACHER-LIBRARY COOPERATION IN INSTRUCTION 


In any school or college the library staff 
gradually acquires a considerable amount 
of information about the kind of teaching 
which is being done in the various class- 
rooms. Such information comes from 
casual conversations with students, from 
the observations of student attitudes in the 
library, and from the types of requests 
made by teachers. 


However, if the library is to be an in- 
tegral part of the teaching program, a 
more intimate and direct relationship must 
be established between the librarian and 
the teacher. To become a “cooperating 
teacher,” the librarian must know the 
teaching methods and aims of a particular 
course, its plans and problems. At 
Stephens, the library staff and the teaching 
staff have been working toward this com- 
mon objective for a number of years. 


Among the practices which have been 
developed for bringing teachers and libra- 
rians into closer working relationships are 
the following: 


1. Members of the library staff are 
classified as members of the instructional 
faculty and are frequently invited to “sit 
in” on departmental conferences concerning 
teaching plans and methods. 


2. Classrooms and offices, whenever 
possible, are located adjacent to divisional 
libraries. The accessibility of the library 
encourages much informal visiting and ex- 
change of information about teaching plans 
and forthcoming projects which will require 
the services of the library. 

3. Course outlines, stating objectives, 
methods, and problems, are made available 
for the librarians, who may (if they desire) 
keep copies of the outlines in their 
reference files. 


4. Some departments (psychology, for 
example) appoint a member of the teach- 
ing staff as “library representative” whose 
duty it is to confer regularly with the 
library staff in regard to materials or other. 
class needs which call for library coopera- 
tion. 

5. As time permits, members of the 
library staff may attend divisional meet- 
ings, special departmental . meetings, or 
committee sessions to participate in the 
discussion and planning of instructional 
programs. 


6. Librarians frequently participate in 
departmental workshops (e.g., during the 
summer of 1944, the social studies librarian 
participated actively in the preparation of 
a new course syllabus.) 


7. In some instances, librarians visit 
successive classes in a given course (upon 
invitation of the teacher) to acquaint 
themselves with teaching plans and prac- 
tices and with course requirements. (In 
such cases the librarian becomes in fact a 
“cooperating teacher.’’) 


8. Sometimes in undertaking a new 
unit of study, a class spends an entire 
period in the library, under the joint super- 
vision of the librarian and the teacher, to 
secure a preview of the unit in terms of 
available resources. 


The close relationship which has been 
established between the library staff and 
the teaching staff has proved valuable, not 
only through increased library service but 
also through increased rapport and under- 
standing between the library and the Col- 
lege as a whole. 


—From Stephens College News 
Reporter, May, 1945. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


A LIBRARY WITHOUT BOOKS 
By KRAINES* 


IF you were to drop into the Special 
‘Studies Section of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict and ask to see the library or reference 
material, you would no doubt be surprised 
to be shown a card file. I can almost see 
your eyebrows raise and hear your follow- 
ing comment, “Yes, of course, you have a 
catalog, but where is the collection?” In 
the answer to that query is the uniqueness 
of this library. 


Before it is described though, let me first 
tell you a little of the background of this 
collection of material. In June of this year 
the voters of Chicago approved a bond 
issue of $24,000,000 to furnish funds to 
build forty-three new parks. This issue is 
just the first of several to be approved at 
later dates. Before the parks can be built, 
however, a thorough study of the condi- 
tions and needs of the city has to be made 
and areas designated where these needs are 
not adequately met. Existing parks also 
are studied to determine whether the 
recreation needs of the community are 
being fully served. 


The city then, is being carefully sur- 
veyed. In conjunction with the Chicago 
Plan Commission it was divided into 
fifty-seven communities or geographical 
areas and each one is being studied 
separately. 


An aerial photograph of each community 
is being made to give a bird’s eye view of 
the area and show its character of con- 
struction; whether it is an industrial or 


* Records and Library Supervisor, Chicago 
Park District. 


residential section. A zoning map of each 
community has also been prepared to in- 
dicate the building restrictions and possi- 
bilities. Besides these, an inventory map 
has been made showing the actual existing 
features of each section, that is, exactly 
how many churches, schools, parks, hos- 
pital, social institutions, and other facilities 
are already there. Each type of institution 
is indicated by a different color, so it is 
easy to tell at a glance just what already 
exists. 

In addition a sociological study is being 
compiled giving the makeup of the popu- 
lation and the types of housing. The popu- 
lation figures are broken down into both 
racial and age groups. (It is necessary to 
know whether the park is going to serve 
mainly children, adolescents, or older 
groups) and the housing information in- 
dicates whether the area is a deficient one. 

These maps and studies are the back- 
ground material. Now it remains to co- 
ordinate the facts they represent and de- 
termine where additional facilities are 
needed. That, however, is just the be- 
ginning. The plans for the future are yet 
to be made and these must be predicated 


. on a knowledge of present recreation 


trends as well as successful recreation pro- 
grams of the past. From these can be de- 


termined what will be best for the future. 
It is in gathering information to aid in 
making these decisions that the reference 
material is needed. 

There are comparatively few books on 
recreation planning. Even what has been 
done in the past is not adequately re- 
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corded. We are, accordingly, gathering 
such material as annual reports of recrea- 
tion bureaus of other cities. Magazines are 
checked for articles and every possible lead 
followed in trying to learn what has served 
the recreation needs of cities best. 

It was decided not to bring all this ma- 
terial together in one place, but rather to 
leave it wherever it was and simply create 
an adequate index to it. Hence—no books. 

Most of the material is already in the 
library of the Park District, but it has 
never before been used in quite this way. 
A subject list pertinent to the requirements 
of this project has been made, or rather 
has been started and is constantly “being 
enlarged. This list is independent of the 
regular one used for the general cataloging 
of the material in the library. In it all 
material is considered strictly from the 
viewpoint of recreation planning. The 
material itself is considered in this way 
also which means that most of the cards 
are analytics rather than author or general 
subject cards. A chapter here, an article 
there, one section of an annual report— 
that is all that we can use. Sometimes 
material in a file in another division is 
included such as a reference to some news- 
paper clippings kept in the Public Rela- 
tions Division, or to a few folders in the 
correspondence file of the Recreation 
Division. 

There is a small amount of ephemeral 
material kept in the Special Studies Sec- 
tion itself. These are reports and brochures 
sent for to use specifically for this project. 
There is the Texas Levee Development 
which contains a most comprehensive 
recreation program for the population that 
is to live in that area, and other items 
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picked up here and there that serve this 
project only. These, however, are only a 
small part of the available information 
represented by the index. 

The “library” is still in its initial stages 
because we are just beginning to make our 
plan and the building program covers a 
ten year period. At present we are care- 
fully checking ail incoming periodicals for 
articles to be included in the index. We 
are also writing other cities to send us 
their brochures on their plans for the 
future. Right now many other cities are 
making similar plans for the improvement 
of their cities and the expansion of their 
recreation programs, i.e. Toledo Tomorrow, 
Places to Play in Cleveland, etc. 

The “collection” is really growing rapidly 
and soon should mirror every phase of 
urban recreation. It is exciting to watch 
the development of our dreams of the 
future—see them slowly grow into blue- 
prints and plans, and I hope soon that we 
shall see them become realities. Daniel 
Burnham once said, “Make no small plans. 
They have no magic to stir men’s blood.” 
The plan for the expansion of Chicago’s 
recreation facilities is no small one, and 
the library of no books represents a vast 
store of information easily assembled and 
ready for use. 

Forty-three mew parks, expansion of 
many of the existing ones—it is an ambi- 
tious program but it will mean more op- 
portunities for healthful play, constructive 
outlets for creative desires, and a fuller, 
more colorful life for our urban dwellers. 
Even the “library” housed in a card tray 
does not seem small, for it holds the key to 
the thoughts of those who create these 
plans. 
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I. L. A. NEWS 


RutH W. Grecory, Editor 


COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 
OAK LAWN, ILLINOIS 


By Hetca NIELSEN* 


ALMOST five years ago the residents of 
Oak Lawn, Illinois, a suburb on the south- 
western outskirts of Chicago, had just had 
their WPA library disbanded as had many 
other small towns throughout the state. The 
citizens of Oak Lawn had made up their 
minds to continue to enjoy library 
privileges. The distance from the larger 
metropolitan city with its museums, in- 
stitutes, threaters and other educational 
and recreational advantages, together with 
transportation difficulties made the need 
for a library seem even greater. There was 
very little money and no special fund in 
Oak Lawn but there was a lot of enthusi- 
asm and a willingness on the part of the 
residents to work. 

Fully cognizant of the fact that some 
measures should be taken to assist’ towns 
in maintaining library service after having 
been denied the continuance of the WPA 
facilities the Advisory Committee of the 
State Library placed into practice a 
formula they had for regional service to 
small libraries: that outlying libraries be 
placed under the guidance of the larger 
metropolitan library. Since Springfield 
was in many instances so far distant that 
frequent personal assistance was almost im- 
possible and communication by letter too 
unsatisfactory, it was felt that if there was 
a large city library to which the rural 
librarian could turn for professional advice 
and help, the entire library service of the 
state could be improved. 


* Senior assistant, Chicago Lawn Branch Li- 
brary, 62nd Place and Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill 


As chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the State Library, Mr. Carl B. Roden, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
placed the program in operation in the 
Chicago Metropolitan area. After that it 
was only a step until a committee from 
Oak Lawn met with Mrs. Florence E. 
Richards, librarian of Chicago Lawn 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library. 
With Mrs. Richard’s usual eagerness to 
lend a helping hand and her gift of en- 
thusiasm for worthwhile projects, all the 
professional help needed was poured out 
to the Oak Lawn committee and they were 
encouraged to carry their ambitions and 
hopes to their fulfillment. 

Oak Lawn’s library is located in an old 
barn, half a block from the main street 
and well near the center of town. Furni- 
ture (desks, table and chairs) were made 
available from some old, discarded yet con- 
dition-perfect equipment from the Century 
of Progress. A book drive became the 
basis of the book stock. Mr. Roden also 
loaned them a supplementary collection 
from the withdrawals of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. Likewise, the University of 
Chicago Library assisted with books from 
their withdrawal collection. Many excel- 
lent titles in good condition were pur- 
chased from second hand book stores. 
Their appropriation purchased current ma- 
terial, paid the librarian and secured work- 
ing supplies. 

Mrs. Harold Simons of Oak Lawn was 
selected as librarian. She is a person of 
unusual vitality, pleasing personality, whose 
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interest in her work is largely the reason 
for Oak Lawn’s success. Through the co- 
operation of Mrs. Simon’s husband better 
service was made possible. On his way to 
the city on business, he stops at Chicago 
Lawn Branch Library leaving a list of re- 
quests for material needed to aid in 
reference work. On his way home at night 
he stops and calls for the material. 

While this thus far has been the story 
of Oak Lawn Library, it is also the story 


of Evergreen Park, Orland Park, Palos. 


Park, Palos Heights and other suburbs 
close to Chicago. Chicago Lawn Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library has assisted 
these southwest libraries whenever needed 
with advice and recommendations. 
Periodical visits are made to the 
suburban libraries. Reference material is 
circulated on a short loan basis and a 
record kept of the types and quantity of 
material requested as an aid in supplying 
them with gift material from various 
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sources. Assistance in classifying and 
cataloging as well as discarding and order- 
ing is supplied whenever needed. Books 
in need of rebinding are sent with Chi- 
cago Lawn Branch’s bindery, but they are 
billed separately for them. 

Chicago Lawn Branch maintains statis- 
tical information regarding each suburban 
library; their book stock, circulation, 
hours of operation, etc. A spirit of good- 
will and cooperation is present in all deal- 
ings with these libraries. No attempt is 
made whatever to influence, criticize or 
change the methods or means of operation. 
A feeling of confidence has been estab- 
lished whereby the Chicago Lawn Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library is an agent 
to whom they may look for guidance 
whenever needed. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of 
I. L. A. was held on Saturday, November 
17, at the LaSalle Hotel. 


TRUSTEES WILL BE HONORED AGAIN 


THE nominations for citation of Trustees 
must be in not later than March 1, 1946 
and preferably earlier. Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, the new Chairman of the A. L. A. 
Jury on Citation of Trustees announces 
that the Committee wishes recommenda- 
tions for the annual citation of Trustees 
for the year 1945-46. These recommenda- 
tions, with supporting evidence should be 
sent to Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
‘A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago (11), Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, upon 
the recommendation of the Jury on the 
Citation of Trustees, the A. L. A. Council 
at its meeting on October 13, 1944 unani- 
mously voted to continue the annual cita- 
tions. 

Those who may send in names to be 
considered are: Library Boards, Individ- 


ual Library Trustees, State Library Exten- 
sion Agencies, State Library Associations 
or the A. L. A. Trustees Division. 

The work of Trustees of large and small 
libraries to state and national library 
activities as well as service to the local 
library are given equal study and consid- 
eration. 

The only limitation put upon those to be 
nominated is that each Trustee must be in 
actual service at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the conference at which 
awards are made. 

Since the first citations were presented at 
the Boston Conference in 1942, two have 
been awarded each year. In 1945 Mrs. A. 


W. Errett, Jr. of Kewanee, Illinois and 
M. M. Harris of San Antonio, Texas were 
their meritorious service as 


cited for 
Trustees. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Sept.-Oct., 1945 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Illinois—Administrative practice & review 
commission 
Report to the 64th G. A. of the state of 
Illinois, 1945. 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 

Bulletin: 512, Financial position of a 
representative group of McHenry 
County farmers in the dairy region of 
northern Illinois, 1940-1942, by B. D. 
Parrish & L. J. Norton; 513, Prairie, a 
new soft winter wheat for Illinois, by 
O. T. Bonnett & others. 1945. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of Illinois, 3d dis- 
trict, October term, 1945. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 3, no. 2, Sept., 
1945; Monthly bulletin: v. 21, no. 6, 
Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois, July-August; Monthly sum- 
mary of gas sales in Illinois, July- 
August; Preliminary report of electric 
sales to ultimate consumers, August- 
Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—Committee to investigate chronic 
diseases among indigents 

Interim report to 64th G. A., Springfield, 

Illinois, June 7, 1945. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly report: nos. 34-42, August 25- 
October 30, 1945. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Illinois conservation: v. 10, nos. 2-3, 
Spring-summer issue, 1945. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Fire safety requirements for bowling 
alleys, Sept. 15, 1945. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Circular: no. 120, Rustless pipe for war 
and peace, by F. Squires; Illinois 
petroleum: no. 51, Developments in 
eastern interior basin in 1944, by A. H. 
Bell; no. 52, Oil and gas developments 
in Illinois in 1944, by A. H. Bell & V. 
Kline; Oil and gas drilling report, no. 
106-7, August-Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—Governor 
Veto messages of Dwight H. Green, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, on Senate and House 
bills, 1945. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 11, nos. 7 & 8, July 
& August; Service bulletin, v. 5, nos. 
12-13, August 25-October 3, 1945. 


Illinois—Industrial commission 

Rules & regulations relating to guarding 
mechanical power-transmission appa- 
ratus, prime movers, and moving parts 
of machinery . . . effective Sept. 1, 
1944; Rules & regulations relating to 
the safety & health of workers em- 
ployed in ferrous & non-ferrous opera- 
tions .:. effective May 1, 1941. 
1945. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Amendments to the financial responsi- 
bility section of the Illinois motor ve- 
hicle law . . effective January 1, 
1946. 1945. 


Illinois—Labor, Department, of 
Illinois labor bulletin: 
August-Sept., 1945. 


v. 6, nos. 2-3, 
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Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Act in relation to judicial review of de- 
cisions of administrative agencies . . . 
in effect Jan. 1, 1946; Act in relation 
to the definition, registration & regula- 
tion of real estate brokers & real estate 
salesmen, 1945; Amendments to the 
Illinois securities law in force July 1, 
1945; Business corporation act, 1945; 
General not for profit corporation act, 
1945; Illinois land surveyors act, 1945; 
Illinois optometry act, 1945; Illinois 
plumbing license law, 1945; Illinois 
professional engineering act, 1945; Illi- 
nois seed & weed laws, 1945; Medical 
service plan corporations, 1945; Men- 
tal health, 1945; 1945 supplement to 
Illinois insurance code; Revised Bang’s 
disease control law, 1945; Smith-Hurd 
Illinois annotated statutes, June & 
Sept., 1945; Text of the act relating to 
state employees retirement system ... 
amended July 25, 1945; Veterinary 
medicine & surgery act, 1945. 


Illinois—Maternal and child hygiene, Divi- 
sion of ; 
Birth & health record, 1945; Program for 
care of premature infants, 1945. 


Illinois—Northern state teachers college, 
DeKalb 
Bulletin: v. 40, no. 5, July, 1945, In- 
service training of teachers; Student 
handbook, 1945-1946. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin, nos. 92-3, Oct. 4-19; 
Public aid in Illinois, July-Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Directory of local registrars of vital 
statistics, 9th ed., July 1, 1945; Draft 
of a suggested form for the appraisal 
of community public health resources 
& services; Ed. health circ.: no. 80, 
Daily food guide for expectant moth- 
ers; no. 166, Rules & regulations for 
the control of communicable diseases, 
rev. & in force through Illinois, Sept. 
1; no. 187, Ophthalmology, common 
diseases of the eye, by W. Stevenson; 
no. 199, About county health depart- 
ments; Health or disease?, its up to us. 
1945. 
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Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 

Circular series A: no. 12, Illinois plan 
for special education of exceptional 
children; the physically handicapped 
(exclusive of children who are blind or 
visually defective and deaf or hard of 
hearing); no. 18, Annual statistical re- 
port . . . for the year ended June 30, 
1944; no. 21, A handbook for city ele- 
mentary schools (schools with three or 
more teachers); Educational press bul- 
letin: no. 389, Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Statistical summary for June-August; 
Welfare bulletin, v. 36, no. 7, July, 
1945. 


Illinois—Revenue, Department of 

Licensed motor fuel distributors . 
rev. Sept. 15; Rules & regulations of 
Dept. of revenue relating to Illinois 
liquor control act (1945 ed.); Rules & 
regulations relating to “An Act in re- 
lation to a tax upon persons engaged 
in the business of distributing, supply- 
ing, furnishing or selling electricity for 
use or consumption” . effective 
March 11, 1937, with amendments... 
July 1; Rules & reg. relating to “An 
Act in relation to a tax upon persons 
engaged in the business of distributing, 
supplying, furnishing or selling gas for 
use or consumption effective 
July 1; Rules & reg. relating to “An 
Act in relation to a tax upon persons 
engaged in the business of transmit- 
ting messages” . . effective July 1, 
1945. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
History of the office of Secretary of 
state. 1945. 


Illinois—State library 
An aid to book selection for elementary 
school libraries, 1938-1944 supplement 
revised; Illinois libraries: v. 27, no. 7, 
Sept., 1945 Statistics of libraries of 
Illinois; Library service in region 1 
(Alice Williams, Public Library, Mo- 
. region 2 (Carl B. 
Roden, Public Library, Chicago, 


Andre Nielsen, Public Library, Evans- 
ton); . . . region 3 (P. L. Windsor, 
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Urbana. . .);. . region 4 (Earl 
Browning, Public Library, Peoria . . .); 
‘ . region 5 (Mrs. Orion Metcalf, 
Public Library, Mr. Vernon . . .); 

region 6 (Lila L. Stonemetz, 
Public Library, Fairfield . . .) 1945. 


Illinois—State museum 
Illinois state museum school loan service, 
rev. & reprinted August; Living 
museum, v. 7, no. 5, Sept., 1945. 


Illinois—State police 
Illinois policeman & Police journal, v. 11, 
‘nos. 7-8, July-August, 1945. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Illinois, Sept. 
term; Illinois official reporter, v. 390, 
nos. 3-6, Sept. 12-Oct. 10; Reports of 

cases, v. 388, 1945. 


Illinois—Teachers college board 


Proceedings . . . May 10, 1945. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, August 31-Sept. 30, 
1945. 


Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 
ment station 

Bulletin: no. 353, Analysis of the motion 

of a rigid body, by E. W. Suppiger; 

no. 357, Bonding action of clays: Part 
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1, Clays in green molding sand, by R. 
E. Grim & F. E. Cuthbert; no. 358, 
Study of radiant baseboard neating in 
the I-B-R research home, by A. P. 
Kratz & W. S. Harris. 1945. 


Illinois—Vocational association 
Illinois vocational ass’n., 1945 convention 
book, convention by mail. 1945. 


Illinois joint committee on school health 
Selected bibliography for teachers of hy- 
giene and health education, rev. Oc- 
tober, 1945. 


Illinois society of engineers 
Illinois engineer, v. 21, no. 6, October, 
1945. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 3, no. 2, October, 1945. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 31, nos. 21-26, 
Aug. 25-Sept. 29, 1945. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 38, no. 3, Sept., 1945. 


Illinois war council 
Illinois war council, 1941-1945; organiza- 
tion, procedure, and recommendations; 
final report of the executive director, 

June 22, 1945. 


Margaret Noble, librarian of the High 
School, Bloomington, IIll., writes that she 
is interested in securing the following 
issues of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine: 

1913; 1914; 1915; 1916; 1917; 1919 July- 
Dec; 1920 Jan-June; 1921 Jan-June; 1924 
Ja, Fe, Ap, My, Je; 1925 July-Dec; 1927 
Fe, Mr, Ap, My, Je, Jl, Ag, Se; 1928 Mr, 
My, Je, Jl, Se, Oc; 1929 Ja, Ap, Je, Jl, Ag, 
No, Dec; 1930 Ja, Mr, Ap, Jl, Ag, Se, No; 
1931 Ap, My, Ag, Se, No, Dec; 1932 Ja, 


Ap, My, Jl, Oc, Dec; 1933 Ja, Fe, My, Jl, 
Oc, No, Dec; 1934 Fe, Mr, Ap, My, Je, Jl, 
Ag, Se, No, Dec; 1935 Fe, Ap, My, Jl, Ag, 
Se, Oc; 1936 Ja, Mr, My, Je, Jl, Se, No, 
Dec; 1937 Ja, Mr, Ap, My, Je, Jl, Ag, Se, 
Oc, No, Dec; 1938; 1939 Ja, Mr, Ap, Je, 
Jl, Ag, Oc, Dec; 1940 Mr, Je, Jl, No, Dec; 
1941 My, Ag, Oct; 1943 Ja; 1944 Mr; 1945 
Ji. 

Anyone having disposition copies of 
these particular issues are asked to write to 
her. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


REPORTS from libraries indicate that im- 


aginations and artistic abilities were run- 
ning high this last spring when plans were 
being made for the summer reading pro- 
grams for children to be conducted in the 
various libraries throughout the State: 


ARCOLA—“Building the World Through 
Books Reading Club was created for boys 
and girls in the first through the eighth 
grades. 112 children registered and at the 
end of the project which lasted 6 weeks, 
diplomas were awarded at a party held on 
the library lawn. The Reading Club which 
has a new name each year carries on from 
year to year and credit is given for con- 
tinuous enrollment. 


AURORA — Books Are Not Rationed! 
Read with us, was the theme used by the 
children’s department of the public library. 
Each child was to select suitable books for 
his own grade, make reports to the libra- 
rian, and when eight titles had been com- 
pleted, special folder, similar to a ration 
book, was signed and the name of the 
reader placed on the library’s bulletin 
board. 


BELLWOOD—“In order for an Indian 
brave to become a chief he must have 10 
feathers in his headdress earned by reading 
10 books. The color of the feathers indi- 
cate the type of books that have been 
read. Each chief must have a purple, red 
and green feather—the purple for books on 
life in America, the red for poetry, plays, 
religion or art, and the green for long ago 
fairy tales. The children selected their 
own Indian names. 


CASEY — The Clock Club began June 
1st at the public library. All children from 
the 2nd to and including ‘the 8th grades 
were invited to join. When a member 


registered his name and the grade were 
written on a booklet decorated with a 
clock face. Reading started at “noon” and 
with the reading of each book, the mem- 
ber is credited with 15 minutes. At the 
close of the summer’s reading, the time 
at which his reading “stopped” was indi- 
cated on his booklet’s clock face. On the 
back of the booklet was listed the titles 
read, by the individual child and a certifi- 
cate with seals were awarded to those who 
had completed the reading prescribed. 


CHICAGO — Lakeview Branch of the 
public library held a “circus parade” for 
children this summer. The readers were 
divided into grade groups which met on 
different days at the library. For the first 
two meetings attended, a clown bearing the 
child’s name, school and grade was placed 
on the bulletin board and for subsequent 
meeting books and red balloons were 
added. The stunt emphasized the idea 
that “you can have a circus with a book.” 
(A similiar book parade was conducted at 
the Logan Square Branch and the North 
Town Branch.) 


FORRESTON —In the Gold Star Club 
each child was given an attractive black 
booklet with a bright yellow daisy seal and 
the words “Gold Star Club” printed on the 
front cover. For each book read, a gold 
star was pasted in the book. Thus the 
library hoped to encourage the reading 
habit during the summer months. Children 
from pre-school age through the 8th grade 
were eligible to join. 


GLENCOE—The American Caravan, the 
popular reading club last summer, §in- 
cluded the “Rough Riders,” “The Green 
Mountain Boys,” “The Forty-niners” and 
“Morgan’s Raiders” as competing teams. 
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OAK PARK—The Book Battalion was 
the summer reading club at the public 
library. Boys and girls of the 4th, 5th and 
6th grades were eligible. Any branch of 
the armed forces could be joined. Ad- 
vancement in rank was made for every two 
books read. A total of 10 books read dur- 
ing the summer entitled members to wear 
the club button. 


SAVANNA—Good Time Reading Club 
membership gave each enrollee a ticket in 
the form of a clock. When a book was 
read the member wrote the title in the in- 
dicated place on the clock ticket. For 
each book read, an hour number was 
stamped on the clock. 12 books com- 
pleted the day and then the member’s 
name was recorded in “The Book of 
Hours.” 


URBANA—Children registering in the 
Reading for Victory Club were required to 
read 12 books. The title of WAAC, 
WAVE, soldier or sailor was given each 
child and rank promotions were awarded 
as the books are read. 


The Sucre Palace Hotel located on Av. 
16 de Julio, La Paz, Bolivia, is the finest in 
the city. The cost of a room with meals 
is from approximately $2.50 to $4.50 a day. 
La Paz, spoken of as the highest capital in 
the world, lies in a natural basin two miles 
wide and 1,500 feet deep, at an elevation 
of 12,400 feet above sea level. The annual 
mean temperature is 50 degrees F.; it 
rarely snows but the temperature varies 
widely during the day. The town has an 
exotic charm with its steep streets, gay 
flowers, attractive residences and the harsh 
brilliant colors of Cholo and Indian cos- 
tumes. 

The above is not a travel agency “plug” 
but a random-selected sample of the read- 
able, factual information to be found on 
one of the 842 pages of the 1945 edition 
of the South American Handbook. (H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52.) 

The material included for each country 
presents a comprehensive, overall picture: 
brief history, physical features, climate, 


government, natural resources, exports and 
imports, currency, weights and measures, 
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etc. In addition there is much interesting 
information of the what-to-see, where-to- 
go, what-to-wear variety. Principal cities 
and points of interest receive individual 
attention with lists of hotels, living costs, 
local transportation, etc. A thirteen-page 
index makes the book especially service- 
able for quick reference. 
6: 


The 2nd annual award of the Children’s 
Book Committee of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America was given to The House 
by Marjorie Hill Allee as “A book for 
young people which faces with honesty and 
courage real problems in their world 
today.” 


The annual summer meeting of the 
American Library Association will be held 
in June, 1946 in Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * 


Students, teachers, parents, librarians, re- 
turning veterans, and others interested in 
jobs for persons with limited education, 
will find helpful information in a new six- 
page leaflet on the occupation of the 
Taxi Driver just published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

This is one of a series of Occupational 
Abstracts on fields in which postwar em- 
ployment prospects are favorable. A 
complete list of available publications in 
this series will be sent free on request. 

& 


Proposed educational and cultural or- 
Sanization of the United Nations is a 
pamphlet issued by the Department of 
State and obtainable through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., which libraries will find very useful. 
The purpose is to acquaint people with the 
background and events leading up to the 
proposal to establish a permanent Educa- 
tion and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Included in the text are 
explanatory statements and comments con- 
cerning purposes and functions of the pro- 
posed organizations, together with a resume 
of related developments in the field of in- 
ternational educational and cultural co- 
operation. 
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Within less than twenty-five years, two 
inconceivable (before the shooting) wars 
have caught America unprepared. Does 
this prove that military conscription is: an 
essential of self-preservation? Proponents 
of the measure answer emphatically, “Yes!” 
The “No” of the opponents is equally loud 
and sincere. It is a serious problem and 
in addition to wide discussion in the press, 
and on radios and public platforms, it is 
the national high school debate proposition. 

Peacetime Conscription. (H. W. Wilson 
Company, N. Y. 52) is a major contribu- 
tion to the solution. The answer as dis- 
closed by the book, however, is both yes 
and no. It is an impartial Reference Shelf 
compilation of the most logical pro and con 
arguments that have been advanced by 
public leaders. It opens with an interest- 
ing discussion of the history of conscrip- 
tion and ends with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

The new 7th edition of Buying List of 
Books for Small Libraries by Marion Hor- 
ton, has just been published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The list embraces fiction, nonfiction, 
children’s books, picture books, and a 
classified list of pamphlet material sources. 
Each brief descriptive note gives buying 
information, simple classification number, 
L. C. card number. Nonfiction is arranged 
according to the Dewey Classification. 
Author, title, and subject index. 

Many librarians assisted in the selection 
of titles for this new basic list of 1,800 
books, most of them published since 1940. 
Among the consultants were Mary Alice 
Boyd, Los Angeles Public Library, Mary K. 
Reely, Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Inger Boye, Highland Park, Illinois, Public 
Library, Grace W. Estes and others of 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Julia Sauer, Rochester, New York Public 
Library, and Jessie DeShong, Howard 
Whittemore Library, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Librarianship as a career is a recent, 
bibliography issued by the American Li- 
brary Association which will help librarians 
in the State in developing a display of 
books that can be used not only when as- 
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sisting in a vocational guidance program 
but in a recruiting program which all 
library workers must follow if libraries— 
especially in Illinois—are to continue to 
have adequate assistance to give good 
library service in the local community. 
This bibliography is mimeographed and 
may be secured in writing to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 
@ 

Making Youth Discussion Conscious is a 
handbook recently revised on discussion 
techniques for schools, forums, class dis- 
cussion and youth groups which may be 
secured from the Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

The first printing of Makers of Democ- 
racy in Latin America—Harold E. Davis. 
(H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52) was 
exhausted shortly after publication. 

A second printing is now available. The 
book contains brief, readable sketches of 
more than twenty-five leaders, the Wash- 
ingtons and Lincolns of their countries. 
Running through sketches is a picture of 
democracies varying greatly in democratic 
achievements with the widest ranges of 
social and economic progress within a given 
country. Here new, rapidly growing, so- 
cieties are emerging from a melting pot of 


European, Indian and Negro stock. 
es 8 


The Catholic Booklist, 1942-1945 edited 
by Sister Mary Luella, O. P., an annotated 
bibliography for the most part Catholic in 
authorship or subject matter, chosen as a 
guide to the recreational and instructional 
reading of the Catholic layman has recently 
been published by Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. This list will well serve libra- 
rians as they work with parochial school 
and church groups. 

&@ 


“The speaking has been prolific in quan- 
tity and first-rate in quality,” writes A. 
Craig Baird in the introduction to his 
eighth annual collection, 
American Speeches: 
Wilson Co., N. Y. 52). 


Representative 
1944-1945. (H. W. 
Dr. Baird also 
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writes that “representative” in the title 
means not run-of-the-mill, but inclusive, 
i. e., representative of the more widely used 
speech forms: deliberative, executive, 
campaign, and inaugural speeches, com- 
mittee hearings, radio talks, dinner 
speeches, etc. 

For each type ot speech mentioned, Dr. 
Baird cites an example to be found in the 
collection. The book however, is divided 
into nine subject classifications: End of 
European War; International Collabora- 
tion; National Defense; Fourth Term; 
End of a Regime; American Ideals; Social 
and Economic Principles; Education and 
the War, and Religion. Included among 
the thirty-three speakers in the book are: 
Baukhage, Eden, Eisenhower, MacLeish, 
Niebuhr, Rockefeller, Roosevelt, Stassen, 
Stettinius, Truman and Wallace. 

Each speech is introduced with notes 
outlining the background and occasion for 
it, suggesting the speaker’s objective, 
analyzing and appraising his manner and 
method, and reporting the audience re- 
action. In introducing, “Keeping Political 
Faith,” a Roosevelt campaign speech be- 
fore the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Dr. Baird writes: “He ap- 
peared to take his time in using his voice 
to highlight his words and phrases to 
bring a maximum reaction from his audi- 
ence. The speech is essentially one of re- 
buttal against attacks . . .” Nine specific 
charges are enumerated and the method of 
refutation shown. “It was Roosevelt the 
rough and tumble speaker at his best.” 

By projecting the reader directly into 
the heart of each situation, Dr. Baird in- 
tensifies the interest in each speech. If the 
reader does not always agree with the com- 
piler’s deductions he will always find them 
stimulating. Brief sketches of all speakers 
and a cumulated author index for all eight 
editions are included. 


ATLANTA. “We expect the usual busy 
winter, with both town and rural schools 
using the library. Service is free to every 
one for miles around. Rural teachers take 
as many books as they wish and keep 
them till all pupils have read them. 


Magazines circulate freely and in large 
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numbers, some families taking an assort- 
ment of 15 or 20 at a time. Many patrons 
give us their current magazines — this 
makes it possible our loaning so many of 
the current issue.” 


CHICAGO—John Toman Library, a 
branch of the Chicago Public Library, was 
awarded first prize, among libraries in IIli- 
nois for its work in the 7th War Loan 
Drive. The prize, which was given by the 
Book and Author Bond Committee of IIli- 
nois, is a photographic facsimile of a rare 
copy of Edgar Allen Poe’s “Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque,” cf which there 
are only 50 in existence. The copy of the 
book used for this facsimile contains the 
author’s corrections, in his own hand- 
writing. 

The Toman Branch sold $7,864.25 worth 
of bonds, far exceeding its quota of $858.64, 
when Mrs. Helena Hamel, Branch Libra- 
rian, conceived the idea of inviting the 
public to an evening of free movies, which 
would end with a short talk by the War 
Bond Chairman of the district, John 
Sierocinski, urging people to buy bonds. A 
bond desk was improvised and as the 
people walked out after the program they 
were asked to sign pledges. 

One very old and plainly dressed man 
was slowly walking out with a look of un- 
certainty written on his face, when a staff 
member politely asked him if he’d like to 
buy a small bond. He answered that he 
would buy his at the bank the next day 
since he had no money with him. He then 
was told that no money was needed. All 
that was wanted was his signature on a 
pledge card. He then walked to the bond 
desk, where other staff members were tak- 
ing applications, and quietly said, “I'll take 
a $1,000 bond please.” And that started 
the ball rolling. Others, who heard him 
and realized that money was not necessary 
at the moment, bought their bonds, 
amounts ranging from $25 to $1,000, at the 
library. 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY — Again 
this year the Illinois State Library co- 
operating with the Illinois Civil Service 
Commission has provided for in-service 
training courses of special interest to per- 
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sons working in libraries to be given at the 
Illinois State Library Building in Spring- 
field. The classes were arranged by the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Illinois. One class under Dr. Lewis Stieg, 
Assistant Director of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School, is planned for the be- 
ginning clerical worker in the library. The 
lectures will include procedures, techniques 
as well as an interpretation of a broad 
library service program; the second class, 
intended for the trained professional staff, 
deals with books and library materials in 
the special subject fields. Each lecture 
will be given by a specialist in the specific 
fields, including biological sciences, psy- 
chology and personnel, rural sociology, art, 
aviation, education, chemistry, music, eco- 
nomics, Latin American literature, political 
science, English literature, history and 
electronics. 

So that librarians and staff from smaller 
libraries might also benefit, the class was 
opened to all interested persons working in 
any library near Springfield, as well as 
the libraries in the city. 

LAKE FOREST—Two members of the 
library staff are now serving with the 
American Red Cross in Europe: 

Martha Richardson, Captain of the 12th 
Army Group Clubmobile assigned to 
France, Germany and Belgium area. 

Lotta Rosalind Stern, Club Director of 
the Air Transport Command, Scotland. 

POLO—In a letter from Laura M. Car- 
ter, librarian of the Buffalo Township Li- 
brary, describes a rather unique display 
used for Book Week last year which we 
wanted to share with other librarians in the 
state. 

“Book Week in Polo is our favorite 
week, and plans are made weeks ahead— 
new books being ordered and kept for dis- 
play during the week. A schedule is ar- 
ranged, so that all school children and 
teachers visit the library to look over the 
new books. 

“Last year we featured the colorful 
Pirate mural prints put out by the New 
Method Bindery, Jacksonville, Ill. To do 
this, I borrowed an eight foot boat from a 
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member of the Library Board, who not 
only delivered it to the library, but helped 
in placing it in the Children’s Department. 
We placed the boat on ‘wooden horses’ be- 
tween two tables, leaving enough space so 
that the children could walk around the 
boat. We then covered the entire boat 
with book jackets, and after the mast had 
been supplied by a high school student, we 
made the sails of bright book jackets. He 
tipped the jackets on the boat with paste, 
but pinned the jackets together for the 
sails. Old cartons were placed in the 
boat—some filled with new books, others 
making the background for the pirates, and 
when the pirates took over, everyone was 
ready to go ‘A’voyaging in books.’ 

“One of our historical possessions is an 
old leather chest. This we used on the 
table near the boat, opening it, so that the 
secret compartment in the lid could be 
seen. We filled the chest with books of 
adventure and travel. The lid made just 
the right perch for a gay old pirate, who 
kept guard over the treasure chest. 

“Carrying out the slogan ‘United through 
books,’ the large War Bond poster fea- 
turing the Statute of Liberty, ‘The light of 
freedom inspires the world,’ made an 
effective background for book jackets and 
reviews of books of other lands. A dis- 
play on China was made interesting by 
articles loaned to the library by Mrs. John- 
son, who talked to the children of the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades, on China. A story 
hour was also provided for the children of 
the lower grades. 

“At the end of ‘Book Week,’ when it 
came time to dismantle the boat, I bided 
my time, and one night when a group of 
small boys came in, I asked for help and 
got it. It took seven of them to carry it 
through the door, and as they carried it 
around the building, to park the boat near 
the back entrance, I thought of the ‘Seven 
dwarfs whistling while they worked’—they 
had a lot of fun, and I did too. It was a 
nice Book Week.” 

* 


QUINCY — Cooperation between the 
local radio station and the public library 
has been most effective in Quincy. Sarah 
Molony writes: 


ll 
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“The program went on the air without 
our knowledge ahead of time and we were 
swamped the first day with the question. 
After a few times we asked the reason and 
so learned of the program. I put on my 
bonnet, trotted up to the radio station 
and asked for an interview with the pro- 
gram arranger. I then stated we were 
eager to cooperate but explained we were 
spending our day answering the phone— 
thus giving him proof of the popularity of 
the program which pleased him no end. 
He saw our position immediately and ever 
since has stressed not to phone but to go 
to the library. We still get some calls— 
the sluggard has even called me at home— 
but we always stand firm in we must treat 
one and all alike. 

“When the person asks any assistant the 
question he is shown the books and how 
to use them. For instance if the question 
is a quotation he will be taken to the 
books, sometimes they are on a table in 
the Reference Room, and the use of the 
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index explained. One question was a mean 
one in that there was a poor lead to the 
answer. We could only say to look in the 
encyclopedia (showing their location) 
under ‘inferiority complex’ and from that a 
lead would be secured. We then had a 
biography of Adler, the ‘Lincoln Library’ 
and the ‘Columbia Encyclopedia’ on a table 
in which the statement could be found that 
Adler coined the term inferiority complex. 
We explained how to use each book. 


“We are pleased with the program be- 
cause it is definitely shown people are 
coming to the library who have never been 
in before as well as some who have not 
been in for a long time. Another excellent 
result is that many persons are learning 
the use of some books for the first time. 
It is amazing at times to see the surprises 
that the library has the answers. 


“Each time the question is asked, until 


it is answered, the prize increases by a 
dollar so the interest runs high.” 
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NOTES FROM THE WORKSHOP 


A Criminal Case in a French Court on Illinois Soil in 1788' 
By IcKko IBEN” 


AMONG the many records in the Perrin 
Collection of Saint Clair County papers, 
now in the custody of the Archives Division 
of the State Library, are a dozen or more, 
written by Joseph Labuxiére, Clerk of the 
Court of Magistrates at Cahokia from 
1785-1790, which concern the trial of 
Théréze Parant, the widow of John R. 
Henson, versus Alexis Brisson and his wife 
Julienne Locat. This suit occupied the 
Court during much of July and August 
1788. 

To know that none of these records were 
transcribed into the Clerk’s Register, would 
be a challenge to any detective, especially 
since two much less important documents 
concerning the same trial were transcribed 
by Labuxiére. 
material makes it very doubtful that Bris- 
son “was of a lawless character and gave 
the authorities much trouble,” as C. A. 
Alvord said of him. Alvord’ apparently 
failed to see most of the documents left 
unrecorded by the Clerk. Yet, they might 
have furnished additional data to support 
his interpretation of the political happen- 
ings in the French community, while Bris- 
son would have gotten a much better mark. 

The Brisson case is of interest, partly 
because it is the longest one involving 
criminal procedure mentioned in the Ca- 


1 Excepting the quotation in the next to the last 
chapter of this article, all factual data are based 
on records in the Cahokia Archives, partly un- 
printed and partly printed in’ Alvord’s volume 
referred to in the next note. The burial records 
in the last chapter are in the custody of the Holy 
Family Church at Cahokia. 

20On staff at University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana. 

%See Alvord, C. W. Cahokia Records, 1778- 
1790. 1907:624, Note 9. 


A study of the unrecorded _ 


hokia Archives; partly because it appears 
to reflect the extent to which political cur- 
rents were liable to enter into the lives of 
ordinary citizens in those crucial years, 
before the American Commonwealth finally 
succeeded in enveloping the West in earn- 
est. Incidentally much is revealed about 
the social conditions of our French ante- 
cedents. 

It will be well to remember the main 
events having a bearing on the court system 
in the French Illinois as it prevailed in the 
year 1788. 

Up to 1778 all jurisdiction, in every one 
of the Illinois villages, had been in the 
hands of a commandant and captain of the 
militia. This officer, appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor of the Illinois District 
of the Province of Louisiana, was always 
a member of the local community and 
usually ruled with the wisdom of a patriarch 
or, as the people of St. Geneviéve on the 
Missouri side called Francois Vallé, of a 
“bon papa.” In cases of dispute and for 
the establishment of facts, the commandant 
frequently referred to the system of arbitra- 
tion, which was still in use towards the end 
of the 18th Century in the Illinois, and 
even later, side by side with the jury 
system. 

After initial fright and dismay caused by 
Clark’s surprise in July 1778 the French- 
men were enthusiastic over delivery from 
English rule; they were buoyed by the 
prospects of greater liberty under Virginia 
and the Thirteen States or, perchance, once 
more under the lilies of France. They 
gladly adopted a new system of courts ad- 
vocated by Clark, in the same spirit in 
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which they had answered his call for 
financial and material help. It was in 
Cahokia that the first elections of magis- 
trates took place, in Cahokia the first Court 
began sessions in October 1778, under 
Joseph Bowman, Clark’s captain who had 
taken the village, as president. The Court, 
though newly constituted under Todd in 
1779, never ceased to function in Cahokia 
until in 1790 it was superseded by a more 
articulated system, whereas in Kaskaskia 
conditions became so disrupted that the 
Court there ceased to function in 1779 
without ever being revived successfully. 


Cahokia is also credited with the first 
jury trial on record, held in the [Illinois 
country in 1780. A jury of twelve men was 
appointed by the Court to decide the case 
of Alexis Brisson against Augustin Angers. 
The latter, in an altercation between the 
two, had accused the plaintiff of having 
‘caused the death of a man named Michel 
Dubois. On the 14. of September 1780 
the Court received testimony under oath 
from three witnesses, all depositing state- 
ments made to them by Dubois before his 
death. One week later the jury was in- 
structed and made the verdict, after careful 
deliberation, that there was not sufficient 
proof to condemn Brisson. The Court ac- 
quitted the plaintiff and condemned the 
defendant to the costs. 

This trial is also of interest in connec- 
tion with the subject of this study, for 
Alexis Brisson was to figure eight years 
later in a suit brought before the Cahokia 
Court by the widow of John R. Henson. 
The widow’s husband, who apparently had 
died in 1785, had come to Cahokia as a 
representative of the Philadelphia firm of 
Baynton, Wharton and Morgan, soon after 
1765. He appears many times in the rec- 
ords of the Cahokia Court, usually in 
connection with trading activities and gen- 
erally in a favorable light. Politically he 
seems to have favored the American cause. 
On November 26, 1779 he was accused of 
bad trading practices with the Indians, but 
the Court decided that Sieur Henson might 
continue his business, “provided his wife 
shall be withdrawn from the canteen, since 
it is she who has been guilty of evil speech 
with the savages.” 
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Henson’s widow was to occupy the Court 
at Cahokia again in the summer of 1788, 
for more than a month filled with extraor- 
dinary sessions; she probably was the cause 
of considerable gossip and disturbance in 
the little community of Cahokia. This time 
she appeared as the plaintiff in the case 
of Henson v. Brisson. 


THE TRIAL 


On the 19. of July 1788 the Court, con- 
sisting of Mathieu Saucier as acting presi- 
dent, Baptiste Saucier (both sons of Jean 
B. the engineer, who built Fort Chartres in 
1752), Charles Ducharme, Francois Lapancé 
and Pierre Laperche, met in extraordinary 
session; since only Antoine Girardin, its 
president, and Henri Biron were absent, the 
tribunal had the necessary quorum to do 
business. Joseph Labuxiére was present 
and acted as clerk, but did not sign as such, 
since the case heard required the state’s 
attorney’s functions, who at the time was 
none other than Labuxiére also. The ses- 
sion was precipitated by an urgent request 
of the widow Henson (la dame Henson) for 
a hearing. 

The plaintiff was permitted by the Court 
to make a deposition before one of its 
members, namely Mathieu Saucier, as 
president, civil and criminal judge of the 
Department and District of the Cahos (les 
Cahos, often used for Kaaukias and at least 
a dozen other spellings). The widow’s 
testimony, recorded in Labuxiére’s hand, 
ran as follows (translated almost literally 
to preserve its character): 


WIDOW HENSON’S TESTIMONY 


Gentlemen: 

Théréze Parant, widow Hansson, living 
at the Prairie du Pont, has the honor to 
inform you that today, the 19th of July, 
around six or seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing she has had the bad luck of being 
troubled and assaulted in her house, 
where she was alone with Madame Ca- 
bassier, by one, Alexis Brisson, a resident 
of the Cahos. Therefore she is giving 
you an account that you may know the 
things this Brisson has done to her. 

Brisson came into her house and she 
offered him a chair. Thereupon Brisson 
said that he had not come to sit down; 
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he said to her: you have used bad 
language against my wife. To this the 
supplicant answered: your wife has be- 
gun with that and I have handed it back, 
insult for insult. 
grabbed her by the throat, in her house, 
and choked her so that she lost her 
breath, beating her with his other hand 
and kicking her with his feet. He pulled 
her by the hair in the presence of the 
widow Cabassier, who wanted to say: 
what are you doing there, Monsieur Bris- 
son, you are killing this woman; you do 
not know in what fix you are getting 
yourself. - Meanwhile Brisson forced the 
lady Cabassier back and upset a bowl of 
milk standing on the table. Then the 
supplicant, completely battered down as 
she was, said to him: you are killing me, 
Monsieur Brisson, you have no pity on a 
poor woman. Then Brisson increased his 
beatings with oaths and frightful blasphe- 
mies and took a chair, which he broke 
upon the body of the supplicant, for 
which the chair will serve as proof. Then 
the widow Cabassier, taken with fright, 
saved herself from the madness of Bris- 
son, who said, swearing and continuing 
with his blasphemies: yes, damned hussy, 
I will kill you in your house. What ex- 
cited him still more was his wife, who 
was outside the court yard and cried: 
kill, kill that strumpet that she does not 
recover. The supplicant mustered a 
remnant of her strength to get herself 
outside of the house. Then Brisson 
grabbed her again in the court yard to 
finish killing her. He looked around for 
a club to finish killing her with. But not 
having anything but his hand he picked 
up the supplicant again in her court 
yard and tore her clothes to pieces in 
beating and treading her with kicks upon 
the most intimate parts of her body. And 
he was still continually animated by the 
cries of his wife, incessantly calling from 
outside the fence: kill her, kill her, that 
strumpet, that she will not come to. Not 
considering all the blows he had given 
her he still increased his beating and with 
a kick threw her into the street over a 
little board fence and then fell upon her 
again; he increased his assault, saying: 


Instantly Brisson. 
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damned hussy, I am very sorry not to 
have killed you in the house, his wife 
crying continually: finish her that she 
will not recover. The fear which the 
supplicant had of losing the rest of her 
life gave her the strength to escape to 
where she could find help. Brisson left 
off of her for a moment, faking that he 
was withdrawing, but a moment later he 
came back, probably to take away the 
life of the supplicant, which he could 
have accomplished, had not Monsieur La 
Croix accidentally passed by, who took 
her away with him. 

For the deeds and the assault de- 
scribed above the supplicant offers the 
proofs through witnesses. Against such 
a crime and premeditated assault fhe 
supplicant, gentlemen, lodges her just 
complaints with you, so that it may 
please you to order extraordinary pro- 
cedures against Alexis Brisson and his 
wife, his accomplice, and that for safety’s 
sake this Brisson may be arrested and 
put in irons for want of a prison (Tr. 
note: Cahokia never had one), without 
delay, in order that he may be indicted 
and the suit pressed against him thor- 
oughly, with all the force of the laws, 
through the state’s attorney, that the sup- 
plicant shall be attended by a surgeon 
in order that his report may be added to 
the depositions, insofar as it has a bear- 
ing on the case, that the bailiff or guard 
shall lay hold of Brisson in order that he 
may be detained in irons until his suit is 
ended, inasmuch as the supplicant is not 
safe by herself; and that the suit be con- 
tinued until sentence has been pro- 
nounced; that his property and that of 
his wife be seized, first provisionally, 
which she advises will be required for 
expenses and costs; board and room also 
will be at the expense of Brisson and his 
wife, and she has declared not to be able 
to sign because of her bruises and the 
blows she has received. At the Prairie 
du Pont, 19 July 1788. Mark of the lady 
Hensson, plaintiff. 


A postcript adds this: 

The supplicant reveals to you, gentle- 
men, that Brisson has continued his 
assaults, having made one already on a 
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person named Dubois, some years ago, 
which has been allowed to pass in silence. 
It would encourage this Brisson to con- 
tinue his outrages, were he not prosecuted 
in a criminal suit for the one perpetrated 
against the plaintiff. The same day and 
year. Mark of the lady MHensson, 
piaintiff. 


The charge of letting Brisson go free by 
default in that earlier suit is, as has been 
seen, not true. Brisson had been acquitted 
in the Dubois case by a jury of his peers. 

On the same day: 

this testimony was handed to the state’s 
attorney, Joseph Labuxiére, and he was in- 
structed to proceed with the case; 

Labuxiére ordered the services of a sur- 
geon for the widow as well as the arrest of 
Brisson; 

M. Saucier signed an order, upon the 
widow Henson’s request, to have certain 


witnesses appear for testimony at ten 


o’clock the next morning. 

On the following day another order was 
issued by the Court and sustained by the 
State’s attorney, “in the name of the United 
States of America, our sovereign lords,” 
again to Captain Trottier, asking him to 
provide Thomas Brady, the bailiff, with “A 
guard and escort consisting of a sufficient 
number of officers of the militia and of 
riflemen,” and to arrest Brisson, who had 
“remained free at home” the day before, 
and holding Trottier responsible. In a 
postscript the captain was authorized “to 
open fire immediately” in case the defend- 
ant should resist. 

On the 2ist of July (which was a Mon- 
day; the Court apparently did not meet on 
Sunday as suggested in Saucier’s order to 
the witnesses) the witnesses summoned 
gave testimony. All three of them were 
from Prairie du Pont and neighbors of the 
widow Henson. 


TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 


The first witness was Victoire Domet, 
widow of Cabassier, about 50 years of age. 
Her testimony varied from the deposition 
of the plaintiff in these points: She saw 
the plaintiff being thrown on her bed, 
thrown across the house, dragged by her 
hair into the court yard, heard her make 
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her exclamation in the yard rather than in 
the house. She testified that Brisson 
walked up to the witness after he left off 
of his victim and said that the widow was 
very lucky to escape death, due to the 
presence of the widow Cabassier. 

Théréze Rocheleur, wife of Joseph La- 
couture, about 25 years old, was the 
second witness; she added some details. She 
saw Brisson and his wife arrive in a cart 
and the Henson woman come out of the 
house, “a moment after” Brisson had en- 
tered and begun to swear. She saw the 
widow “retrace her steps” and Sieur La 
Croix “bring her back.” As to the actual 
length of time Brisson belaboured the vic- 
tim, this witness estimated it to have been 
“one half of one quarter of one hour or 
perhaps less.” 

Jean Baptiste Alary, who was referred to 
as captain of the militia under Victoire 
Domet’s testimony, testified that he saw 
Brisson enter the house of the plaintiff, 
saw Brisson’s wife in the cart and heard the 
screams in the widow’s house immediately 
after Brisson had entered. 

Strangely, there is no record of any testi- 
mony from Sieur La Croix. 

Nothing further was recorded during the 
next ten days, not even a certificate from 
a medical practitioner on the condition of 
Madame Henson. 


HUNT FOR BRISSON 


On the 31st of July Thomas Brady, the 
bailiff, stated in a report to Francois Trot- 
tier, commandant, that he, Brady, with Jean 
Baptiste Baron had searched for Alexis 
Brisson, accused of premeditated murder, 
in his house and everywhere, where he 
might be expected to hide himself “within 
the jurisdiction and premises of this vil- 
lage,” without avail. 


SEIZURE OF PROPERTY 


On the third of August 1788 Mathieu 
Saucier, in the name of the Cahokia Court, 
issued a notice declaring the seizure of all 
movable and immovable goods of Alexis 
Brisson and his wife Julienne Locat, in 
view of the deeds committed by them 
against the widow Henson and as surety 
to cover all expenses. Tom Brady posted 
this notice on the church door. 
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The following day Brady, with Francois 
Lapancé and Augustien Trotier as witnesses, 
seized and sequestered provisionally the 
movable and immovable property of the 
abovenamed, consisting of “a house, a 
horse-drawn mill, an orchard, a barn, bee- 
hives, corn, wheat, a plow, carts, harnesses, 
oxen, cows, horses, pigs, and all the lands 
they owned in the village and territory of 
Cahokia.” He served Brisson’s wife, who 
was found at home, with a copy of the 
court order, made her keeper and trustee 
of all the property seized and enjoined her 
not to sell, divert or exhibit any of it ex- 
cept on orders of the Court. 

The third day after this seizure, Mathieu 
Saucier, president pro tem of the Court, B. 
Saucier and Henri Biron, magistrates, 
with Louis Chatel and Augustien Trotier as 
witnesses proceeded at 8 o’clock in the 
morning to take inventory of Brisson’s 
property. The record of this inventory 
makes mention of the fruitless search for 
the escaped Brisson, and to rumors that 
some of the property had been removed, 
against the orders of the Court. Mention 
is also made of the damages due the widow 
Henson and of the court costs so far in- 
curred, stating that this inventory is made 
to safeguard these rights. 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY 


The major items listed among the im- 
movables were a house of upright logs, 
boarded, with a “galerie” or porch all 
around it, measuring 48x28’, with land, 
upon which was located a horse-drawn flour 
mill, a straw-thatched barn of upright logs, 
50’x30’, an orchard, three arpents of land 
in three different parts of the Cahokia and 
Prairie du Pont Common Fields. Among 
the movables were four horses, two yokes 
of oxen, three cows, one with a calf, two 
bulls, one two year old ox, four sows with 
pigs, about 20 other pigs etc., chickens, 
grain in sheaves and shelled; the long list 
of furniture included four beds with 
canopies for two; the equally long list of 
equipment contained four carts, one wagon, 
a sled and the framework of a carriage in 
process of construction. 


However, the rather impressive list, which 
covers four pages of 15x9 inch paper, did 
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not satisfy the men. A diligent search was 
made in the most hidden recesses, but not 
much was found, which led the magistrates 
to the conclusion that Madame Brisson had 
caused the best furniture and other prop- 
erty to be taken away. 

Madame Brisson refused to take an oath 
in reference to this accusation and to sign 
a certificate of refusal. The magistrates 
thereupon confined her to her house, until 
more information should have been ob- 
tained on this matter. Sentries were posted 
to see that Madame Brisson did not leave 
her house or would not communicate with 
anyone. 

Some property was found after the regu- 
lar inventory had been completed. 

In the main list an item was recorded as 
follows: “One whip saw and one oven 
shovel with its andiron, ready to be taken 
away, found in the back of the garden.” 

In a postscript a half a dozen or so items 
were added including two axes and another 
shovel which had been found in a hiding 
place in the barn, upon information from 
Jean Baptiste Colin. 

On the day after the inventory was taken, 
i.e. on Friday the 8th of August, another 
list consisting mostly of kitchen ware and 
tools found in a hiding place was drawn up 
by Labuxiére in the presence of Brady the 
bailiff and Sieur Jean Baptiste Dubuque, 
officer of the guard. The two Sauciers and 
Francois Lapance signed as magistrates. 
Although there is no reference to Brisson 
or his wife, there is hardly any doubt but 
that this list refers to property of the Bris- 
son couple, especially since mention is made 
on the list that all of the items listed were 
left in the custody of the sentries posted by 
Sieur Dubuque. 

There are two depositions on record, one. 
made before four magistrates on the 8th of 
August, the second one before three of them 
on the 9th of August, which show that the 
Court left nothing undone to keep Bris- 
son’s property in its location on the left 
bank of the Mississippi. 

On August 8 Jean Baptiste Colin, men- 
tioned in the inventory the day before and 
here referred to as living at the house of 
Madame Brisson, was summoned before the 
Court, consisting of M. and B. Saucier, 
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Francois Lapancé and Henri Biron, on sus- 
picion of having aided the Brissons in re- 
moving property. Colin was put in irons. 
Under oath he denied any knowledge of or 
part in concealment of property or removal 
of animals, except for a whip saw which he 
said Madame Brisson had made him carry 
into the garden, where some of the magis- 
trates had seen it. Before signing his de- 
position, however, he said that Francois 
Renoux called Canadien had driven the 
Brissons’ horses to the Mississippi, from 
Prairie du Pont, where Madame Brisson’s 
children had taken them. He said that 
Renoux had intended to cross the River 
“last Wednesday” (the 6th of August). 
Colin further revealed a cache he said he 
had made in the barn, upon Madame Bris- 
son’s orders. 

On the 9th of August (Saturday), Fran- 
cois Renoux called Canadien was summoned 
before the same magistrates except Henri 
Biron, Dubuque signing the testimony 
taken, with the judges. Renoux said that 
he had caught two mares and three colts 
by order of Brisson’s wife and led them to 
the Mississippi, where he had tied them up 
with two other horses which Madame 
Brisson’s children had brought. Renoux 


said further that he did not know that the. 


horses were attached or that Brisson was a 
fugitive. He knew that Brisson was being 
pursued, but he had seen him come and go 
several times and had come to believe that 
they were no longer searching for him. He 
had not reflected much on leading the 
horses to the Mississippi, certainly had not 
thought that he was doing wrong in doing 
it, although at the River he had begun to 
suspect that the animals were to be sent 
across to the Spanish bank. He denied 
knowing anything about the removal of 
goods and cattle belonging to the Brissons. 


SALE ANNOUNCED 


On Thursday the 7th of August, the day 
the inventory was taken, Mathieu Saucier 
published a notice of the sale of the mov- 
able goods and chattels belonging to Alexis 
Brisson and his wife, to be held the fol- 
lowing Sunday, for cash or peltries on the 
spot, the proceeds to be distributed accord- 
ing to the orders of the Court. This notice 
was made “By order of the Court of the 
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District of the Cahos and with the consent 
of the commandant of St. Louis on the 
Spanish river bank” and “read, published 
and posted . . . on the church door in the 
Cahos” by Tom Brady. 

A similar notice was published on the 
Sunday of the sale, with the additional in- 
formation that the sale was to begin after 
Vespers. Like notices, it said, had been 
posted at St. Louis and at other places of 
this “Dependency.” 


COMPLICATIONS 


Some of the most important records have 
no doubt been lost, perhaps accidentally, 
perhaps by intent. Certainly one must raise 
the question why Labuxiére copied the 
testimony of Colin and Renoux without re- 
cording the other documents or at least the 
more important ones. He had control over 
the Register between the 21st of July and 
the 9th of August and could have recorded 
the plaintiff’s testimony as well as that of 
her witnesses. 

The gaps in the Register, obviously exist- 
ing also for the days after the 9th of 
August, are perhaps less difficult to explain. 

The entry following Labuxiére’s last in 
the Court Register was made on the 18th of 
August, not by him but by Pierre Billet 
called Beausoleil. Billet recorded the elec- 
tion and assumption of office of three new 
judges, Messieurs Jean Baptiste Dubuque, 
Phillipe Engel and Louis Chatel, instead of 
the Sieurs M. Saucier, B. Saucier and F. 
Lapancé, who had resigned. Billet recorded 
furthermore the oath of fidelity and of office 
taken by himself as the new Clerk, on the 
17th of August. The new judges as well 
as the holdover magistrates Ch. Ducharme, 
P. Laperche and Henri Biron were all 
present at the first meeting, as was Antoine 
Girardin, the president. 

The resignation of the three judges most 
active in the Brisson trial as well as that 
of Labuxiére at this time is rather startling 
and cannot be explained as a routine mat- 
ter. The elections of the magistrates in 
the years preceding 1788 had been held in 
May or June of each year. No new elec- 


tions had been contemplated in 1788, in 
anticipation of the new government to fol- 
low the creation of the North-West Terri- 
tory in 1787. 
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COURT DISRUPTED 


Some light is cast on the problem by a 
document, which undated and _ unsigned 
though it is, was undoubtedly written by 
Labuxiére and composed in collaboration 
with the three judges who resigned. He 
labeled it as belonging to the “Brisson case, 
1788.” Internal evidence shows that it was 
written between the 12th and 18th of Au- 
gust 1788. 

Addressed to the “major-commandant” 
Trottier, the document reveals that the 
Court had been induced to call a jury on 
the case, which had rendered a verdict on 
the 12th of August. It is strange that a 
jury had not been suggested before and 
one assumes perhaps correctly that, since 
all other magistrates had been in on the 
case before the 9th of August, this demand 
had come from Antoine Girardin, who was 
president of the Court, but had not sat 
with them since the Ist of July. He had 
probably been detained by business or 
failed to go for other reasons or, both. 

The tenor of the complaint, often couched 
in flowery rhetoric and full of mysterious 
allusions and references, is that the writers 
felt deeply hurt by the actions of the jury. 
They said that (in excerpt) “It is no longer 
possible for magistrates jealous of their 
-honour to continue their functions since dis- 
union has been fomented among members 
of this Court . . . a party spirit, a spirit 
of intrigue, we can say, a spirit of sedition 
prevails over the fraternal union which 
should reign among us . . . one group of 
our associates has even refused a number 
of times to sit in deliberations [with us] 
. . . [the nature of this party spirit] will 
always be hidden to the good public. We 
cannot refrain from complaining about the 
proofs which the gentlemen of the jury 
have given us through their verdict of the 
twelfth of this month . . . We cannot be 
silent about that which they did not want 
to become public in any form, the subject 
of our grievances against Monsieur Girar- 
din . . When we consented to a jury 
trial, our main interest was not the decision 
in the Brisson case, but to know whether 
Sieur Girardin deserved punishment or not. 
But since you (i.e. Trottier, ed.) have per- 
mitted them at this occasion to use your 
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authority, we see that our own has been 
reduced to nothing. . . . The gentlemen of 
the jury seemed intent to handle the Bris- 
son affair by themselves.” 

They returned the case to Trottier, at the 
same time handing him their resignation 
and suggesting that he appoint another 
magistrates’ court. They stated that they 
would bring the grievances here mentioned 
and still others before “the tribunal before 
which it belongs.” 

The only other clue to the jury men- 
tioned is probably found in the complaint 
lodged by the Sieurs Morel and Sansfacon 
on the 17th of August before the Cahokia 
Court on having been rejected for jury 
service and insulted by Mathieu Saucier; 
the defendant acknowledged being in the 
wrong and apologized, in a court session on 
the 1st of September of that year. 

No record is left of the proceedings and 
reports of the jury. : 

It is impossible to decode the veiled 
meaning of the complaint made by the 
resigning magistrates, especially in regard 
to Girardin, without resorting to specula- 
tion. 

It is probably true that, as the dissenters 
wrote, the Brisson affair was of less im- 
portance than their issue with Antoine 
Girardin. Still, it is very probable that the 
two were not altogether unrelated. We 
shall proceed now to speculate, emphasizing 
the highly problematic nature of our efforts. 


DID BRISSON HAVE SUPPORTERS? 


To start with, what is known about the 
defendant? Alexis Brisson, born in 1746 at 
Pierre Les Becquets in the Three Rivers 
District (the home of all the Dubuques 
including Julian, founder of Dubuque, 
Iowa) in Canada, had come to the 
Mississippi country, probably after Clark 
had arrived. As we have seen, in Septem- 
ber 1780 he was acquitted of a charge of 
manslaughter by a jury on the basis of 
contradictory testimony from three wit- 
nesses. The facts known in this matter do 
not allow of putting Brisson’s character in 
question, although one may question the 
propriety of putting on the jury Fr. Pre- 
nouvau who could have been prejudiced for 
he testified in a case of Michel Dubois 
versus a former employer, named Fr. Mar- 
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tin, in July 1780, at which occasion Brisson 
had also testified, to the fact that Dubois 
had left Martin’s employ at a time when 
he was needed badly. Dubois has gotten 
into the record at least once more for a 
similar charge. As we have seen, he was 
condemned to the costs in his suit. A mo- 
tive for the trouble between him and 
Brisson is probably right here. 


Another one of the jurors acquitting 
Brisson in September 1780, Louis Chatel, 
was one of the three magistrates replacing 
the three dissenters in August 1788. 

On the bench of the Court pronouncing 
judgment on Brisson in September 1780 
were Jean Baptiste La Croix and Francois 
Courier, who in September 1786 appeared 
as witnesses for Julienne Locat, widow of 
Pierre Roy, when a marriage contract was 
made between her and Alexis Brisson. The 
witnesses for the groom on that occasion 
were Antoine Girardin and Jean Baptiste 
Bergeron. The ceremony took place in the 
widow’s house. Except for Bergeron the 
witnesses had all been magistrates and were 
influential citizens of Cahokia. Girardin 
especially occupied a position of wealth and 
power unsurpassed by anyone else. 

Now, in 1788, Girardin with most other 
Frenchmen was still deeply concerned with 
the future of his homeland, the Illinois 
country; the long delay on the part of the 
Federal Congress to bring relief to the 
French sorely beset by the Indians, the 
Spanish and even their supposed liberators, 
the Americans, was not conducive to 
abiding loyalty to the American cause on 
their part. i 

Girardin was one of the leaders of that 
group which in the days of Virginia’s fail- 
ure had reverted to the English cause. In 
November, 1781 he had written a letter to 
Sinclair, the governor of Canada telling 
him that the inhabitants of “these regions 
[are] so disposed that I am persuaded that 
they would not be offended at seeing them- 
selves again ‘dependent and subject to the 
English Government . . - I do not doubt 


that we are accused with being rebels for 
having suffered without resistance the en- 
trance of the Americans among us, but 
what could a deserted people do, who were 
blinded by a thousand beautiful speeches, 
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of which we are still to see the results... 
We would not believe ourselves in any way 
bound, if we should free ourselves of an 
oath which we have been forced to make.” 

In the year 1788 matters stood perhaps 
even worse for the Frenchmen. The new 
governor was not to arrive until March, 
1790. True, Cahokia had been able to 
weather the storm and “all the forces which 
made for peace and order, centered around 
it, and even the American settlers, who had 
assisted in the overthrow of the court of 
Kaskaskia, were able to escape the anarchy, 
which their presence had produced only by 
submitting to the Frenchmen of the north- 
ern village.” The prospects .of further 
troubles from these latter as well as from 
Indians and Spaniards might keep alive in 
a man such as Girardin a plan which had 
seemed practicable only a half a dozen 
years earlier. Even Americans were on the 
verge of doing something radical to im- 
prove their lot. John Edgar for instance, 
the trader and speculator in Kaskaskia, 
contemplated a move to Saint Louis in the 
spring of 1790, unless St. Clair should ar- 
rive to establish an orderly government. 

On the other hand, there was continually 
a faction of Frenchmen who wanted to re- 
turn entirely to the ways and customs of 
their ancestors. Their resentment to Eng- 
lish or American ways came out for in- 
stance in protest against the jury system 
of which there are a number of instances 
on record. The language in the document 
prepared by the resigning judges and 
Labuxiére strongly indicates that the dis- 
senters belonged to this faction. In pro- 
testing against a jury verdict, to the com- 
mandant, in returning a criminal case to 
this same officer, in presenting their resig- 
nation to him and recommending to him 
the appointment of a new court, they ad- 
vocated to the commandant complete 
return to a system of jurisdiction prevail- 
ing before 1763. 

With these things in mind it is possible 
to speculate on the probable outcome of 
the Brisson case. 

Brisson had come down to the Missis- 
sippi country, probably after Clark had 
been in Cahokia, primarily to seek his 
fortune in the river trade. It is not un- 
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COURT DISRUPTED 


Some light is cast on the problem by a 
document, which undated and _ unsigned 
though it is, was undoubtedly written by 
Labuxiére and composed in collaboration 
with the three judges who resigned. He 
labeled it as belonging to the “Brisson case, 
1788.” Internal evidence shows that it was 
written between the 12th and 18th of Au- 
gust 1788. 


Addressed to the “major-commandant” 
Trottier, the document reveals that the 
Court had been induced to call a jury on 
the case, which had rendered a verdict on 
the 12th of August. It is strange that a 
jury had not been suggested before and 
one assumes perhaps correctly that, since 
all other magistrates had been in on the 
case before the 9th of August, this demand 
had come from Antoine Girardin, who was 
president of the Court, but had not sat 
with them since the Ist of July. He had 
probably been detained by business or 
failed to go for other reasons or, both. 

The tenor of the complaint, often couched 
in flowery rhetoric and full of mysterious 
allusions and references, is that the writers 
felt deeply hurt by the actions of the jury. 
They said that (in excerpt) “It is no longer 
possible for magistrates jealous of their 
_honour to continue their functions since dis- 
union has been fomented among members 
of this Court . . . a party spirit, a spirit 
of intrigue, we can say, a spirit of sedition 
prevails over the fraternal union which 
should reign among us . . . one group of 
our associates has even refused a number 
of times to sit in deliberations [with us] 
. . . [the nature of this party spirit] will 
always be hidden to the good public. We 
cannot refrain from complaining about the 
proofs which the gentlemen of the jury 
have given us through their verdict of the 
twelfth of this month . . . We cannot be 
silent about that which they did not want 
to become public in any form, the subject 
of our grievances against Monsieur Girar- 
din . . When we consented to a jury 
trial, our main interest was not the decision 
in the Brisson case, but to know whether 
Sieur Girardin deserved punishment or not. 
But since you (i.e. Trottier, ed.) have per- 
mitted them at this occasion to use your 
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authority, we see that our own has been 
reduced to nothing. . . . The gentlemen of 
the jury seemed intent to handle the Bris- 
son affair by themselves.” 

They returned the case to Trottier, at the 
same time handing him their resignation 
and suggesting that he appoint another 
magistrates’ court. They stated that they 
would bring the grievances here mentioned 
and still others before “the tribunal before 
which it belongs.” 

The only other clue to the jury men- 
tioned is probably found in the complaint 
lodged by the Sieurs Morel and Sansfacon 
on the 17th of August before the Cahokia 
Court on having been rejected for jury 
service and insulted by Mathieu Saucier; 
the defendant acknowledged being in the 
wrong and apologized, in a court session on 
the 1st of September of that year. 

No record is left of the proceedings and 
reports of the jury. . 

It is impossible to decode the veiled 
meaning of the complaint made by the 
resigning magistrates, especially in regard 
to Girardin, without resorting to specula- 
tion. 

It is probably true that, as the dissenters 
wrote, the Brisson affair was of less im- 
portance than their issue with Antoine 
Girardin. Still, it is very probable that the 
two were not altogether unrelated. We 
shall proceed now to speculate, emphasizing 
the highly problematic nature of our efforts. 


DID BRISSON HAVE SUPPORTERS? 

To start with, what is known about the 
defendant? Alexis Brisson, born in 1746 at 
Pierre Les Becquets in the Three Rivers 
District (the home of all the Dubuques 
including Julian, founder of Dubuque, 
Iowa) in Canada, had come to the 
Mississippi country, probably after Clark 
had arrived. As we have seen, in Septem- 
ber 1780 he was acquitted of a charge of 
manslaughter by a jury on the basis of 
contradictory testimony from three wit- 
nesses. The facts known in this matter do 
not allow of putting Brisson’s character in 
question, although one may question the 
propriety of putting on the jury Fr. Pre- 
nouvau who could have been prejudiced for 
he testified in a case of Michel Dubois 
versus a former employer, named Fr. Mar- 
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tin, in July 1780, at which occasion Brisson 
had also testified, to the fact that Dubois 
had left Martin’s employ at a time when 
he was needed badly. Dubois has gotten 
into the record at least once more for a 
similar charge. As we have seen, he was 
condemned to the costs in his suit. A mo- 
tive for the trouble between him and 
Brisson is probably right here. 


Another one of the jurors acquitting 
Brisson in September 1780, Louis Chatel, 
was one of the three magistrates replacing 
the three dissenters in August 1788. 

On the bench of the Court pronouncing 
judgment on Brisson in September 1780 
were Jean Baptiste La Croix and Francois 
Courier, who in September 1786 appeared 
as witnesses for Julienne Locat, widow of 
Pierre Roy, when a marriage contract was 
made between her and Alexis Brisson. The 
witnesses for the groom on that occasion 
were Antoine Girardin and Jean Baptiste 
Bergeron. The ceremony took place in the 
widow’s house. Except for Bergeron the 
witnesses had all been magistrates and were 
influential citizens of Cahokia. Girardin 
especially occupied a position of wealth and 
power unsurpassed by anyone else. 

Now, in 1788, Girardin with most other 
Frenchmen was still deeply concerned with 
the future of his homeland, the [Illinois 
country; the long delay on the part of the 
Federal Congress to bring relief to the 
French sorely beset by the Indians, the 
Spanish and even their supposed liberators, 
the Americans, was not conducive to 
abiding loyalty to the American cause on 
their part. 

Girardin was one of the leaders of that 
group which in the days of Virginia’s fail- 
ure had reverted to the English cause. In 
November, 1781 he had written a letter to 
Sinclair, the governor of Canada telling 
him that the inhabitants of “these regions 
[are] so disposed that I am persuaded that 
they would not be offended at seeing them- 
selves again ‘dependent and subject to the 
English Government . . . I do not doubt 


that we are accused with being rebels for 
having suffered without resistance the en- 
trance of the Americans among us, but 
what could a deserted people do, who were 
blinded by a thousand beautiful speeches, 
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of which we are still to see the results... 
We would not believe ourselves in any way 
bound, if we should free ourselves of an 
oath which we have been forced to make.” 

In the year 1788 matters stood perhaps 
even worse for the Frenchmen. The new 
governor was not to arrive until March, 
1790. True, Cahokia had been able to 
weather the storm and “all the forces which 
made for peace and order, centered around 
it, and even the American settlers, who had 
assisted in the overthrow of the court of 
Kaskaskia, were able to escape the anarchy, 
which their presence had produced only by 
submitting to the Frenchmen of the north- 
ern village.” The prospects .of further 
troubles from these latter as well as from 
Indians and Spaniards might keep alive in 
a man such as Girardin a plan which had 
seemed practicable only a half a dozen 
years earlier. Even Americans were on the 
verge of doing something radical to im- 
prove their lot. John Edgar for instance, 
the trader and speculator in Kaskaskia, 
contemplated a move to Saint Louis in the 
spring of 1790, unless St. Clair should ar- 
rive to establish an orderly government. 

On the other hand, there was continually 
a faction of Frenchmen who wanted to re- 
turn entirely to the ways and customs of 
their ancestors. Their resentment to Eng- 
lish or American ways came out for in- 
stance in protest against the jury system 
of which there are a number of instances 
on record. The language in the document 
prepared by the resigning judges and 
Labuxiére strongly indicates that the dis- 
senters belonged to this faction. In pro- 
testing against a jury verdict, to the com- 
mandant, in returning a criminal case to 
this same officer, in presenting their resig- 
nation to him and recommending to him 
the appointment of a new court, they ad- 
vocated to the commandant complete 
return to a system of jurisdiction prevail- 
ing before 1763. 

With these things in mind it is possible 
to speculate on the probable outcome of 
the Brisson case. 

Brisson had come down to the Missis- 
sippi country, probably after Clark had 
been in Cahokia, primarily to seek his 
fortune in the river trade. It is not un- 
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likely though, that he was engaged by the 
English to help stir up the French and 


* perhaps had even brought news and letters 


to some of them, including Girardin. He 
married the widow of a_ well-to-do 
Cahokian, Pierre Roy, who no doubt was 
related to the Lapencés and Cadiens, 
names that were originally second names 
for people with the family name of Roy. 
Roy like three of the witnesses at the 
conclusion of the marriage contract had 
been a magistrate in 1784/5. 

Brisson had been in no serious trouble 
as far as the records tell, before this. The 
depositions of the witnesses do not allow of 
an estimate as to the extent of the injuries 
the widow Henson sustained, if she had 
received any. We hear of no certificate 
prepared by a medical practitioner, al- 
though the state’s attorney had demanded 
one. The plaintiff was able to give a long 
story of her misfortune before the presi- 
dent of the Court, on the day of the 
assault, she could therefore not have been 
hurt too severely. Although she was not 
able to sign her name because of her in- 
juries, as she said, she did put her mark 
below the record, a thing most of her con- 
temporaries did because they simply had 
not learned the art of writing. 

The relatively trivial nature of the case 
perhaps caused Girardin to bring his in- 
fluence to bear, perhaps to help out a man 
whom he had helped to betroth, who was 
of his party and who perhaps could do 
some good on the other side of the River. 

There are many instances in the Court 
Records involving vituperation, fistfights, 
kicking, gouging, etc., armong Frenchmen 
and Americans alike. Antoine Girardin 
himself is on record of having lost his 
temper and using strong language in his 
long suit with the widow Beaulieu on a 
sugar maple farm conveyed originally by 
the Sulpicians to the widow. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
BRISSONS? 


Nothing is known so far about Alexis 
Brisson’s later fortunes. His wife ap- 
parently continued to operate the farm and 
the flour mill. On the 2nd of March, 1789 
Denis Veronneau sued her for wages due 
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him for running the mill and for thrashing 
in the barn. The plaintiff also mentioned 
that he had some claims on Sieur Cerré for 
thrashing. This is very interesting, since 
Gabriel Cerré, an early partisan of the 
British, had moved to St. Louis in 1779 
and was by that time one of its most sub- 
stantial citizens. Had Brisson found 
refuge with him and carried on his busi- 
ness on the Illinois side through him? 
Madame Brisson, on the same day, was 
sued also by Dumoulin, for a note of the 
Sieurs Brisson and Desjardins, also for in- 
terest on this note and for a bill of mer- 
chandise. The Court decided in this case, 
that Dumoulin should wait a month for the 
return of Brisson, then sue on the most 
tangible goods of the debtors he could find. 


A RELATIVE? 


The hitherto unexplained missions of 
Jean Marie Pepin in January and Febru- 
ary, 1790 may have some connection with 
the things touched upon in the Brisson 
case. From Brisson’s marriage contract we 
learn, that his mother’s name _ was 
Geneviéve Pepin. It is possible that Jean 
Marie was a relative, perhaps a cousin. 

Pepin attempted to organize an assembly 
of citizens of Cahokia, ostensibly to get a 
jury appointed, which had been denied him 
in January, from which he expected a ver- 
dict more in his favor than the one given 
by the Court. The issue was one of debts 
owed by Louis Gaud of Cahokia to Tabeau 
of the Spanish side, the latter represented 
by Pepin as his attorney. Joseph Lapancé, 
who had apparently conducted the de- 
fendant to his prison, testified that he had 
expressed himself unfavorably against the 
magistrates. Pepin had been condemned to 
five days in irons and a 440 livres fine, to 
be paid before release. The judges were 
the same as those elected after Brisson’s 
disappearance, with Antoine Girardin pre- 
siding. Why the Court upheld objections 
against a jury trial, raised by Louis Gaud, 
the debtor, and by an interested creditor 
of the Illinois side of the Mississippi, can- 
not be determined, unless it was because of 
fear that a jury would tend to favor or at 
least be impartial to creditors on the 


Spanish side. It is interesting to speculate 
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on a parallel presented by the case of 
Langlois in 1781, who had been sent by the 
British, along with others, to St. Louis and 
Cahokia for seditious purposes. According 
to his own statements in the foremen- 
tioned letter to Governor Sinclair, Girardin 
had helped Langlois to get away after his 


abortive attempt to foment the Cahokians 


against the Americans. Now in 1790 the 
North West Territory had been a reality 
for three years, it was beginning to take 
concrete shape and the chances for an 
eventual change were fading inevitably. 
The French who had not yet left for the 
Spanish side, began to abandon earlier 
party lines. Labuxiére had reassumed the 
clerkship, early in 1789, an indication of 
speedy compromise. The situation had 
probably affected Girardin’s attitude as 
well and perhaps dictated his attitude in 
the Pepin trial. 

The last reference found to the Brissons, 
so far, dates from the Ist of October, 1789. 
Pierre Lafleur asked Trottier for his ex- 
penses incurred in engaging the “seven 
guards” upon Trottier’s orders, in the Bris- 
son affair. Lafleur was told to have “re- 
course for his guards as it is decided by 
the verdict of the jurors concerning the 
affair of Brisson.” This verdict, as we 
have seen, is not known. 

In conclusion we may sum up: 

Due probably to an extraordinary gift 
for sensational reporting Théréze Henson 
was able to secure immediate and vigorous 
support from the Court. Had Brisson sur- 
rendered to justice, matters would prob- 
ably have been settled in a relatively short 
time and without too severe punishment. 
At the most, he would have gotten a fine 
in cash or peltries or, perhaps several days 
in irons. 

The Court Record has a number of sim- 
ilar cases which ended in just such a way. 

Why Alexis Brisson preferred to escape 
and stay away, has not been ascertained. 
The _ relationships established between 
Girardin and Cerré on one hand and the 
Brisson couple on the other, perhaps in- 
dicate political undercurrents. This would 
have been an altogether normal thing at 
that crucial time, when the crosscurrents of 
various imperialisms shook to the founda- 
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tions this “extraordinarily simple, 
generous and good-humoured folk.”* 


gay, 


FINALE 


Whatever may have happened to Alexis 
Brisson after his trial for attempted 
murder, we know that he returned to 
Cahokia eventually. The Burial Records 
of the Parish Church of the Holy Family 
at Cahokia, preserved for the period of 
1783 to 1819, show that he was buried in 
the Parish Grave Yard there in 1801. His 
wife had been buried there 12 years before 
him. 

In fact all the principal actors in this 
minor drama lie buried together in that 
old burial place. The following is a 
chronological list of ten persons, who were 
mentioned in the preceding pages and who - 
are recorded in the Cahokia Burial 
Register. Where details are given, they are 
thus recorded in the Register, there of 
course in the native French of the period. 


1. Julienne Locat Brisson. Wife of 
Alexis Brisson, age 37, died 16. 
August 1789, buried the following 


day, by de Saintpierre (v. Heiligen- 
stein). 

2. Therese Parent. Widow of Pan- 
crasse and of Henson, died 20, 
August 1790, buried 21. August 1790. 
Continued vomiting made it impos- 
sible to give her the Holy Viaticum. 
She was a native of Michillimack- 
inac, around 45 years old. P. 
Gibault, priest and missionary made 
the record. 

3. Francois Trottier esquire. Died 15. 
December 1790 at 9 p. m., was 
buried 16. December 1790. Died 
fortified with the sacraments of the 
Church, around 65 years old. He 
was a native of Les Grondines, Three 
Rivers District, Quebec, Canada. 
Father Gibault buried him. 

4. Joseph Labuxiére esquire. Died 28. 
April 1790, fortified with the sacra- 
ments of the Church; he was buried 
the following day by Father Gibault. 

* Dorrance, 
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Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
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He was born in or near Limoges. 
He was nearly 64 years at his death. 
Many people attended the solemn 
chanted services at his bier. 
Antoine Harmand [called Sansfacon]. 
Died 11. November 1792, he was 
buried the following day by Sexton 
Toiton. He gave evidence of being 
a good Christian, on his death bed. 
He was a native of Nantes and 59 
years old at his death. 

Therese Rochelot. Died 9. October 
1794 and was buried the following 
day by the curé Levadoux. 

Louis Chatel. Died 2. March 1795 
and was buried the day following. 
He was around 45 years old. 

Alexis Brisson. Died 29. October 
1801 and was buried the following 


10. 
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day by the curé Olivier. He was 
around 50 years old. Claude Lepage 
and Joseph Troque witnessed the 
entry in the record; neither could 
write. 

Antoine Girardin. Died at Prairie 
du Pont 2. November 1802; he was 
buried the following day by the curé 
Olivier. The entry in the record was 
witnessed by Messrs. Blondau and 
Joseph Trotier, neither of whom 
could sign. 

Pierre Laperche. Died 9. February 
1812 and was buried the next day by 
the priest Savine. He was around 
74 years old at his death. The record 
was made in the presence of Fran- 
cois Turcot and Augustin Pin- 
conneau. 


